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CHAPTER I 

My garden is in Rhodesia, and if anyone were 
to ask me what I thought of it, I should say 
that I loved it and leave it at that. 

If the Breadwinner were asked for his opin¬ 
ion he would gaze round thoughtfully, medi¬ 
tatively remove his pipe from his mouth, and 
say tersely: “Par too big, and rottenly, badly 
planned. ’ ’ 

He would thus express himself because, as 
he pays for the upkeep of my garden, his views 
are of the mundane common-sense order, al¬ 
ways repugnant to my temperament, and also 
because, in the days of my colossal ignorance, I 
planted a shrubbery which did surprising 
things, actively resented by his best asparagus 
bed. 

s 
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If Mrs. Jones, my neighbor and a worthy 
woman, were asked what she thought of my 
garden, she would sniff ever so slightly and 
with kindly encouragement, remark: “Some 
things do quite well in it,” from which the 
discerning will deduce the fact that Mrs. Jones 
also has a garden, and that between us there is 
some little rivalry. 

A great jacaranda tree is the pivot—the 
center-piece as it were—of my garden, and 
radiating from it, just as the fancy takes me, I 
have laid out flower-beds and shrubberies, paths 
and borders, lawns and orchards, for as I have 
thirty wide sun-scorched acres in which to ex¬ 
periment, and three permanent gardeners, with 
as many underlings as I can hide away from the 
Breadwinner’s eye, to carry out my schemes, 
I do not need to economize in space or labor. 

I love my jacaranda tree and, although he 
has twenty-one brothers and sisters scattered 
about my domain, he reigns supreme in my 
affections. Just under his wide-spreading 
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branches is a rustic table, on which every 
morning I sort out my writing materials. Close 
beside it is a collection of more or less decrepit 
lounge chairs, one of which in my leisure mo¬ 
ments I occupy, the others being reserved for 
my family, or any other humans, male or 
female, who may care to wander into my para¬ 
dise. My chair is placed in such a position that 
from its comfortable ease I can gaze upon my 
glory bed in the center of my lawn, and at the 
same time overlook the labors of my dusky 
staff, which these hot sunshiny mornings would 
fain, were the eye of authority not on it, seek 
a shady spot wherein it might slumber un¬ 
disturbed. 

My gardeners’ names in order of precedence 
are, Mafuta, Jim Pish, and Fool. Mafuta is 
head gardener, not, I must state, on account 
of any superior knowledge or wisdom on his 
part, but because he has been with me for a 
longer period than the two others. His name 
translated means “Fat one”; and as I look at 
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his shining, plump, black body, I cannot refrain 
from wondering whether such a remarkable 
amount of healthy adipose tissue is altogether 
the result of his legitimate rations. 

This position of head gardener is one greatly 
coveted, for not only does it mean an income of 
15s. 6d. monthly as against the 12s. 6d. of his 
brethren, but it means that for the astute there 
are many more opportunities of avoiding 
work, or at least doing it as far as possible 
from the unsympathetic eye of a suspicious mis¬ 
tress. 

Fool is a person whose name, bestowed 
upon him by some irate former employer, 
describes him perfectly; and Jim Fish is of the 
“educated” type, who having once traveled 
as far as Durban, and there hearing of the 
wonderful doings of the late Jim Fish of 
rickshaw-pulling fame, decided to re-name 
himself. 

I could do quite nicely without Jim Fish, 
but as it is written in his wily eye that it is only 
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a question of time before the arm of the law 
removes him from my path, I feel I can bide 
a wee. 

Of course there is a house in my garden, 
a house built of brick, with a wide veranda 
completely encircling it, and a roof painted 
that dull red which we Rhodesians fondly trust 
gives to the cheapness of galvanized iron the 
appearance of expensive tiling. Virginia creeper 
smothers one side, a huge Gloire de Dijon rose 
hugs it in front, and at the other side, the ver¬ 
anda of which is our sleeping-quarters, a sweet- 
scented anaemic mandevillia clings in a dis¬ 
heartened, feeble sort of way. 

Within the house, which of course is a bun¬ 
galow, are five more or less small rooms, plus 
a kitchen, a bathroom, a pantry, and a linen 
cupboard. I am very proud of owning a linen 
cupboard, for it is just this little addition which 
gives my house distinction, and makes it differ¬ 
ent from the majority of Rhodesian houses. 
With this notable exception, my house is just as 
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incomplete and simple, in design and fittings, 
as any other in the country. 

My five rooms are occupied by five people, 
and as three of the people sleep on the veranda, 
and breakfast, morning tea, luncheon and after¬ 
noon tea are served under my jacaranda tree, 
there is no crowding whatever. In fact, I have 
sometimes had as many as six guests at a time 
staying with me, and still there was no over¬ 
crowding. 

The five people are the Breadwinner, myself, 
the Twins and Miss Martin. The Twins are 
boys aged eight, and Miss Martin is their very 
recently acquired governess. When asked if 
she likes Rhodesia, Miss Martin replies politely 
that no doubt in time she will became accus¬ 
tomed to it, which goes to show that at present 
she is not altogether an enthusiast. 

Her arrival was marred at the outset by a 
rather unfortunate little misunderstanding as 
to the exact nature of the presence in my home 
of a strange and perfectly harmless young man. 
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As at the time all I knew of the Breadwinner’s 
whereabouts was that he was' somewhere on 
this dark continent, I sent his understudy into 
town to meet the new-comer. Now these under¬ 
studies are such a feature of home-life in a 
country in which no white woman can be left 
unprotected at night, that it never occurred to 
me to explain his presence. Miss Martin cer¬ 
tainly seemed very frigid the first day, but as 
her arrival coincided with that of a new rubber 
hose for my garden, and of the two, sad to say, 
I found the hose much the more interesting, 
I merely thought that her manner was peculiar 
to her unfortunate calling, and dismissed it 
from my thoughts. 

Three days went by, during which the new¬ 
comer continued to behave as though Rhodesia 
was a very bad smell in too close proximity to 
her nose, but on the third afternoon, just as 
we were finishing tea, she fumbled undecidedly 
with her spectacles, and said abruptly: “Could 
I speak to you for a moment?” 
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I nodded to the understudy, who hurriedly 
collected the Twins and moved off. 

“Carry on,” I said cheerfully, balancing 
a piece of cake on the nose of the Twins ’ pointer 
dog, “Kuri.” 

Miss Martin blushed, turned pale, and blushed 
again. Then she took off her spectacles, 
peered at them sideways, polished them care¬ 
fully, and resettled them firmly on her rather 
pronounced nose. 

“I’d like to know exactly where I am,” she 
announced finally. 

“In my garden, near Salisbury, Southern 
Bhodesia,” I murmured wickedly, though light 
was beginning to dawn. 

Miss Martin ignored my levity, and feeling 
that she was making a stand for the right, went 
on courageously: “I did not come to this coun¬ 
try altogether ignorant of its moral standard. I 
was prepared to make allowances—^to ignore 
anything—anything—^not quite usual—” 

Her voice failed her. I was inwardly con- 
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vulsed with merriment, but I let her flounder 
on, until she had made it quite clear that al¬ 
though she had been prepared to excuse moral 
short-comings in the homes of my neighbors, 
she had not the smallest intention of tolerating 
it in that of her employer. 

Poor old Ehodesia! 

Well, I managed to reassure the suspicious 
spinster, and my only regret was that I could 
not share the joke with my protector, who is 
a most highly respectable young man, designed 
by nature to be trusted by the most exacting 
Othello of a husband. 

But to return to my house, the back of which, 
bare and unornamented, is given over to 
Johnny Makori, the cook-boy, N’yamba, the 
house-boy, and the piccaninny whose job is to 
do as he is told and to shoulder the blame for 
every household mishap. 

N’yamba and the piccaninny could be re¬ 
placed with comparative ease, but Johnny Ma¬ 
kori is a person of importance. He began his 
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career four years ago as a garden-boy; and the 
first intimation I had that he was not as other 
boys was when the Breadwinner said scorn¬ 
fully: “That fool is the limit. He can’t even dig 
a circle.” 

I became alert at once, for, for some unknown 
reason, the bigger fool the negro, the more 
mathematically correct are the circles he can 
dig with his gardening tools, digging them, 
moreover, in a manner calculated to bring tears 
of joy to the eyes of the late Mr. Euclid. 

“If he can’t describe circles, he has a brain,” 
I cried, and straightway rushed out and 
dragged a somewhat unwilling Johnny Makori 
into my kitchen. There, being a decently-minded 
mistress, I draped him with the garments of 
civilization, and promptly set about relieving 
the abysmal ignorance of his heathen black 
mind. 

By word of mouth I taught him to cook so 
well that hope and trust bloomed afresh in the 
disillusioned heart of this oft time disappointed 
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Rhodesian housewife. Stepping warily, I even 
went so far as to instruct him in the art of read¬ 
ing a cookery book, and the intricacies of kit¬ 
chen scales. But of writing I taught him noth¬ 
ing, for it is a sad fact that for the negro any 
facility with the pen is, as a rule, the first pav¬ 
ing-stone to that place, already I fear, full to 
overflowing with departed members of his race. 

We always have to give our cook his surname, 
for our Johnny Makori is not as the many other 
Johnnies, who are to be found in Rhodesian 
kitchens. Our Johnny’s father, for murdering 
some of his superfluous wives by the simple 
expedient of setting fire to the hut in which he 
had secured them, was hanged in Salisbury 
jail, and his son feels strongly that such fam¬ 
ily distinction should be perpetuated by the 
use of the paternal name, in addition to his 
own. 

Johnny Makori has one great drawback, and 
that is his passion not only for collecting wives, 
but paying them all too prolonged and frequent 
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visits. His wives are one and all expensive, 
for after aU even a negro bearing a distin¬ 
guished name must, when it comes to adding to 
his possessions, remember the fact. Far away, 
near Mount Darwin, there are already five Mrs. 
Johnny Makoris, and a sixth, costing thirty 
cows, is under consideration. How such a vast 
sum can ever be found I know not, for I only 
pay the prospective bridegroom two pounds a 
month, and even the most ordinary of cows cost 
nearly that amount. It will surely be many 
moons before Johnny Makori sets out on his 
sixth honeymoon I 

• *•••• 

I shall write no more this morning, for 
N’yamba is just bringing out my morning tea. 
I say my tea, but it is really shared by the Twins 
and Miss Martin (who after some little dif¬ 
fidence has succumbed to the delights of this 
most friendly of Rhodesian meals), and by as 
many other humans as care to seek the cool 
shade of my jacaranda tree. There are always 
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oranges for the Twins, because the oranges 
have only to be plucked from the glossy-leaved 
trees in the orchard, and hot buttered scones for 
Miss Martin and me. Johnny Makori makes 
the scones, and if I did not so greatly prefer my 
garden to my kitchen, there would always be 
cake, the making of which comes entirely within 
my province. Johnny Makori likes cake, and 
has no objection whatever to eating the failures. 
It is so easy to have failures in cake-making— 
far too easy for the morals of Johnny Makori. 



CHAPTER II 

I HAVE been planting out cinerarias in a special 
shady bed at the side of our sleeping veranda 
this lovely March morning. No one that I knov? 
has ever tried to grow cinerarias in Bhodesia, 
why I know not, for the sun can be relied on to 
oblige them with unlimited heat, and water 
from a well of sorts is always at hand. 

I dare not use manure, for our Bhodesian 
article is always so full of what the natives call 
schelms, that I was afraid my cinerarias on 
making their acquaintance might show signs of 
bad temper. 

Schelm, as used in Africa, is a word which 
embraces a whole encyclopedia of undesirables 
in man and beast. When I rise unduly early 
and rout out my head gardener and his assis¬ 
tants from their hermetically sealed sleeping- 
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quarters I am a *‘schelm Missus.” When Mafu- 
ta and Co. show signs of resenting my views as 
to how much work should be done before din¬ 
ner time, they are schelm boys. 

A snake is a schelm, as also are cutworms, 
caterpillars, weeds, a burned cake, sulky plants, 
naughty children, sour mealie meal, bad eggs— 
in fact, Rhodesia abounds in schelms of every 
description. 

Therefore, as, until they have time to settle 
down and look about them, I did not want my 
cinerarias to be introduced to any more 
schelms than I could reasonably avoid, I 
opened up one of my prized pits for their 
special benefit. 

Having no drains whatever in this land of 
sunshine, I always have a large pit dug close 
to the back door. Into this goes daily all the 
dish-water, house-sweepings, tea-leaves, orange 
peel, in fact everything in the way of notable 
rubbish that a native servant loves to cast adrift 
in the back-yard. The earth is layered every 
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day over the horrid mess, and a little lime 
added. When the pit is quite full it is covered 
over, and left to itself for a year, and when 
opened is a treasure trove. 

During the entire filling-in process, I am ob¬ 
liged to wage constant warfare with my staff, 
as otherwise they would add to it empty bottles, 
tins, broken china and glass. (In Rhodesia we 
never lack a large supply of such material.) 
N’yamba, my house-boy, is much inclined to 
include silver tea-spoons and such trifles with 
his dish-water, but two afternoons spent lately 
in a half-full, sloppy, bad-smelling pit have, I 
trust, cured him of this little habit, and at the 
same time convinced him that of all the schelms 
his missus is the most vicious. 

Mafuta made me the most ingenious covering 
for my little plants, as I dread the effects of our 
hot sun on their delicate heads. In about two 
hours he made a sort of grass mat, just the 
width and length of the bed. The grass is very 
long at this time of year after our heavy rains, 
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so it was merely laid in light open sheaves, 
bound at intervals with sticks.” The sticks were 
held in place with strips of n’tambo (string) 
torn off the trunks of our native trees. The 
trees don’t seem to mind the treatment in the 
least, and they have a good deal of it to endure, 
as all natives use this n’tambo for binding and 
tying. Mafuta placed strong sticks with forked 
ends in the bed, to match the sticks of the grass 
cover, and it fits on most beautifully. It can be 
removed and rolled up when not wanted; and not 
the least of its charms in my eyes is the fact 
that it cost absolutely nothing. When I men¬ 
tioned this to the Breadwinner he immediately 
asked: “How about your labor?” after the dis¬ 
heartening manner of breadwinners the world 
over. 

The air is heavenly, the rainy season tailing 
off so gently and softly that though the sun is 
blazing, the air is moist and soft, not dry and 
dusty as it will be next month and continue so 
until October. Already the poinsettias, down 
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both sides of the avenue, are dropping their 
green summer garment, and coming out in their 
blaze of winter scarlet. I went to call on a 
neighbor the other day and marveled at the 
size and vigor of a whole shrubbery of scarlet 
poinsettias. I waxed so enthusiastic over their 
being grown in masses, instead of in a row as 
are mine, that she bridled with pleasure and an¬ 
nounced that she was busy planting bougain¬ 
villaea shrubs as a border right along the out¬ 
side edge. “Won’t the scarlet edged with ma¬ 
genta be beautiful?” she burbled happily. I was 
so overcome, I returned home quickly, and at 
dinner that night retailed the conversation to 
the Breadwinner. 

“Well, what about it?” he replied. “A very 
nice combination of color too, and would look 
Al down our drive.” 

I ceased my gardening labors after I had 
done all I could to make my cinerarias happy 
in their new home, and after a heated interview 
with Johnny Makori, regarding the total dis- 
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appearance of a large pot of dripping and a loaf 
of bread, came out with my witing materials 
to spend the rest of the morning under my shady 
tree. I may as well state here that the missing 
loaf, the dripping, and a brown paper parcel 
containing sugar and tea were all ultimately 
discovered inside my preserving pan on the top 
shelf of the kitchen dresser. As neither Johnny 
Makori nor N’yauaba had the faintest glimmer¬ 
ing of a notion how they Came to be there, I 
docked them of their meat ration for the half¬ 
week, in the forlorn hope that a strictly vege¬ 
tarian diet might improve their memories, pos¬ 
sibly even in the future restrict the movements 
of my groceries. N’yamba, when he brought out 
my morning tea, gazed soulfully at the tray and 
remarked sadly, “Mina lambili. Missus” (I am 
hungry). In days long gone by I should have 
been much concerned, now I contented myself 
with remarking coldy, “Longili, hamba siben- 
za” (I don’t care, go and work), and as I 
watched his well-nourished figure crossing the 
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lawn I thought a little hunger for a day would 
do him no harm. 

I always write out of doors, for to my mind 
a garden is a much more romantic setting for 
budding genius than the most beautiful of 
book-lined studies. 

Once, long ago, I thought my genius was no 
longer merely a bud, but a blossom, and filled 
with happy hope I wrote a very long short 
story. It was a remarkable short story with, as 
hero, a man of the most sheikish propensities 
imaginable. The heroine I did not bother much 
about, for it is a deplorable fact that having all 
my life thought a good deal more about heroes 
than heroines, I am consequently more fitted to 
deal with them. 

Being a dutiful wife, I showed my story in 
the first instance to the Breadwinner. That 
fount of wisdom was blighting in his outspoken 
criticism. 

“What utter rot!” he remarked between 
puffs at his horrible pipe. 
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“The fellow ought to have his nose pulled. 
You’d better stick to the kids and your garden, 
and chuck writing.” 

That, of course, no wife could be expected 
to take lying down, so I promptly sent off my 
manuscript to the editor of quite a famous 
magazine. With my manuscript I inclosed a 
lengthy letter giving a short account of my 
life’s history, and stating that I was willing to 
sell my story for ten guineas, and if pressed 
could, at the same rate of payment, in future let 
him have one story per week. 

That done, I went out and spent the ten 
guineas. I bought two loads of manure, a hat, 
some black vlei soil for my sweet peas, a pair of 
silk stockings and, as a token of large-minded¬ 
ness, a new pipe for the Breadwinner. 

Being a Rhodesian, and therefore never al¬ 
lowing the thought of paying to interfere with 
the joys of buying, I entered my purchases to 
the Breadwinner’s account. 

I was pleased; the storekeepers were pleased; 
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and as the Breadwinner made rude remarks 
about his pipe, I felt that his feelings need not 
be considered. 

With the exception of the pipe the rest of my 
purchases gave entire satisfaction. I liked my 
hat, as did also one or two others, who the 
Breadwinner considers should be more fittingly 
employed than in admiring the hats of other 
men’s wives; my sweet peas went into raptures 
over their new soil, and the many pests of Afri¬ 
ca were so pleased with the manure that they 
promptly went into residence in its pungent 
depths, and set about the propagation of their 
species with alarming success. 

Such happiness! 

Crashing into all this bliss came a letter 
from my chosen editor. It was short, very much 
to the point, very disheartening, and was un¬ 
accompanied by the vestige of a check. A most 
shattering experience! 

Since that great day I merely scribble, trust- 
ing that the person who reads and enjoys scrib- 
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bles will know no more about the correct plac¬ 
ing of an adverbial clause than I do, and to 
whom a split infinitive is a matter of the most 
trivial importance. 

Pretty Mrs. Jones came to tea with me this 
morning. She is always called pretty Mrs. 
Jones, to distinguish her from my other neigh¬ 
bor of the same name; and as she follows the 
profession of the lilies of the field, I find her the 
most restful of neighbors. 

The Twins, whose nicknames are Dum and 
Dee—short again for the Tweedles of that ilk 
—^hailed her advent with great enthusiasm and, 
having often proved her to be an appreciative 
audience, began to show her their treasures. 

Bum’s consisted of a languid chameleon, 
which when placed on a geranium leaf promptly 
turned a bright green, assuming with equal 
amiability a khaki tint when placed on the red 
dust path. Finally, after a succession of color¬ 
changing effects, the quick-change artist, in 
making a praiseworthy attempt to cope with the 
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bright orange of a golden shower creeper, died 
of exhaustion. 

Dee then produced an enormous bull-frog, 
which, after eyeing us all with a detached, 
mildly curious air, hopped dejectedly in Miss 
Martin’s direction. That lady gave a little shriek 
of disgust, whereupon I banished the over¬ 
heated frog to the drip of the garden tap, and 
plied my sons with oranges. 

But Miss Martin, who views her pupils’ na¬ 
ture study ardor with undiluted horror, fin¬ 
ished her tea hurriedly and went back to the 
house. 

In silence we watched her short, thin little 
figure cross the hot sunlit lawn, then Dee said 
suddenly: “Muvie, don’t you think Martie is 
a very funny shape?” 

Pretty Mrs. Jones giggled audibly, but I 
frowned at her, and said with an air of what I 
hoped was finality: “No, I don’t. Eat up your 
orange.” 

Dee finished a mouthful. “Well, I do,” he 
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continued thoughtfully. “Her drees is nearly 
empty an-” 

Dum broke in. 

“Martie isn’t trimmed like most ladies. She 
hasn’t any sticky-out bits and goey-in bits. I 
suppose God forgot to put them on.” 

Pretty Mrs. Jones broke into a peal of laugh¬ 
ter, and I hurriedly sent my sons off to give the 
chameleon suitable burial. 

As for me, long after my guest had departed, 
I lounged idly in my Madeira lounge chair. 
It was so hot; too hot to write; too hot to sew; 
too hot even to admonish Mafuta and Co. Near 
me a little chameleon on a spray of golden an¬ 
tirrhinum, leisurely rolling his weird eyes 
round and round, espied an unwary fly. Out like 
a flash came a silver streak of tongue, and that 
was the end of the fly. A little honey-bird flew 
busily in and out of the big hibiscus shrub, 
darting his long beak into the heart of each 
flower, and between whiles keeping up a busy 
chattering with his wife. 
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I was tired, my chair was comfortable, the 
scent of a great Marechal Niel rose blooming 
near the tennis-court so overpowering that my 
head dropped. 

Buzz — buzz — buzz —went a swarm of wild 
bees overhead. They were surely making for 
their old happy hunting-ground on the veranda 
roof, I thought drowsily. “I really must go and 
warn Johnny Makori,” I murmured, “I 
really 

Must-^in 

a 

minute ’ ’ 


Dum, much aggrieved, woke me. 

“Aren’t you ever cornin’ to give me an’ Dee 
our dinner?” he asked. “I’ve called and called 
to know what I was to give Johnny Makori and 
N’yamba for their dinner, an’ N’yamba said 
you was sleepin’ so nice and quiet, an’ he said 
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he liked you to sleep. An’ he said just to give 
hiiu the meat what was in the ’safe, an’ I did, 

and he said, ‘Tank you, N’kosani,’ an’ ”- 

he stopped and regarded me suspiciously. 

“Was that one of Daddy’s bad words you 
said, Muvie?” 



CHAPTER III 

A FEW evenings ago the Breadwinner brought 
his friend J imm y home to dinner. 

Jimmy, of course, has a surname, though no 
one ever troubles to use it. He is big and broad, 
and tanned to such an extent that until you 
catch a glimpse of the white skin under his open- 
throated khaki shirt, you might almost imagine 
him to be colored. Originally hailing from Eng¬ 
land, and the son of a country parson, he has 
in his forty-two years earned his living in a 
variety of ways. He has been a pioneer and a 
policeman, a Kafir storekeeper, and a respect¬ 
able civil servant, a hunter of lions and leo¬ 
pards, a recruiter of native labor, and an in¬ 
trepid explorer. At present he is, and has been, 
for some years past, a farmer; and his farm is 
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at the back of Beyond. Jinamy says it’s the 
only spot on God’s earth fit to live in, but I 
think myself that that is stating the case much 
too strongly. 

In the past Jimmy has loved and lost and 
loved again, but his gay blue eyes are the most 
reassuring that ever looked into those of wo¬ 
man, his ready grin is as wide and cheery as a 
child’s, and he has no more enemies than a 
man’s man has a right to expect. 

His clothing is for the most part as dis¬ 
reputable as his car, which is an ancient Ford 
with, for want of a better, a hood of thatched 
grass. His wants are few, for he grows the 
flour for his bread, and relies on his gun for 
his meat. When farming palls, and he has the 
energy to patch up his car, he comes into town 
to see his friends, returning again to the wilds, 
piously thanking his Maker that his feet have 
been permitted to stray from the paths of civil¬ 
ization. 

Such is friend Jimmy, a man who, while at 
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times indulging his animal instincts, has yet 
managed to keep them under firm control, a 
man whose type is to be found wherever the 
British flag flies. 

We sat up yarning until midnight, and even 
Miss Martin laughed heartily at Jimmy’s tale 
of the enterprising young Rhodesian of the good 
old days who, being broker to the wide, saw 
in an outbreak of smallpox a heaven-sent means 
of restoring his fortunes. Armed with much 
self-assurance, a darning-needle, and some 
tins of condensed milk, he went out amongst 
the less enlightened of his black brethren, 
preaching the gospel of inoculation. At an in¬ 
clusive charge of 3d. per arm, he inoculated 
thankful trusting thousands before the out¬ 
raged authorities heard of his activities. 

In fact, Jimmy’s yarns were so many and 
varied that I laughed more immoderately than 
is becoming in a sober matron. He had many 
a tale to tell of the Chartered Company, which 
until the last year ruled this country. As there 
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is yet many a shareholder living in England, 
whose regrets greatly exceed the value of his 
script, the following story may prove instruc¬ 
tive. 

A certain person of importance died, and 
recognizing that his hopes of entering heaven 
were nil, he quite philosophically hied himself 
off to the other place. But before finally set¬ 
tling down, he asked to be allowed to make a 
tour of inspection, a request which was most 
politely acceded to. As, accompanied by his 
guide, he made a prolonged tour, he no¬ 
ticed that with the exception of one corner 
whence heavy clouds of smoke were issuing, 
everything seemed to be burning very brightly 
and merrily. 

“What is the cause of all that smoke?” he 
inquired. 

“Oh! that!” replied his guide. “That’s a 
corner specially reserved for shareholders of 
the Chartered Co., Rhodesia, South Africa. 
They are so green they won’t bum.” 
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Once, in the good old days, when, instead 
of a governor an administrator reigned at 
Government House, I had a little difference of 
opinion with a very brand-new member of the 
species, so new in fact that he had gone to Um- 
tali, there to receive the homage of the multi¬ 
tude. I was in Umtali also, why, I cannot now re¬ 
member, though assuredly it had nothing to do 
with the exalted circles in which administra¬ 
tors move, but having a new frock and a new 
hat, I went off gaily to a garden party in honor 
of the great man. I was presented, and with 
a fatal self-assurance born of the fact that my 
new frock was becoming and that other envious 
females less fortunately clad were aware of it, 1 
gave my tongue free rein and—^talked. 

The administrator was quite interested, in 
fact we had quite a merry chat. 

Next day the Breadwinner and I attended 
a banquet. It was really only a very indifferently 
cooked luncheon, but in Rhodesia all public 
meals are called banquets. I was consuming a 
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barefaced imitation of an ice-cream, when the 
following awful words arrested my attention. 

“Yesterday” (the administrator was speak¬ 
ing) “I was conversing with a lady, who made 
what, to me, was an astounding statement. 
These were her words: ‘We’re all birds of pas¬ 
sage in this country; all of us busily engaged in 
trying to make enough money to get out.’ ” 

Solemn pause—during which my custard- 
powder ice-cream trickled dismally from my 
mouth. “I ask you—^is this so?” 

Of course there was a shout of “Nol—^No! 
Lies! Name?” 

Well, the administrator was a sport, and had 
totally forgotten my name, so I wiped my chin, 
and my new frock and the table-cloth, and felt 
that bed was much more in my line than a 
banquet. 

On the way back to the hotel the Bread¬ 
winner waxed ruminative. 

“Wonder who that yapping fool of a woman 
was?” he mused. “Nice look-out for her hus- 
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baud if he’s in the service. He’ll probably get 
the sack.” 

Was there ever such a sequence to the wear¬ 
ing of a new and becoming frock? 

As I said, that administrator was a sport, 
so all went well with this miserable sinner; but 
it was an experience that, in the future, when 
in the presence of my betters, has resulted in an 
effectual cramping of my style. 

I seem to have wandered completely away 
from the subject of Jimmy, which, considering 
that he provided us with a most entertaining 
evening, is distinctly unfair. Before the evening 
was over, even Miss Martin had thawed to such 
an extent that, to my indifferent accompani¬ 
ment on our yet more indifferent piano, she 
sang “Annie Laurie” with a sweetness that 
brought down the house. 

Our piano is not a credit to us, for though 
the name Bechstein in gold letters can still be 
faintly traced across the liJ, poor Mr. Bechstein 
would turn in his grave if he knew it. To be 
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quite frank our piano cost silence, and was 
won by the Breadwinner in a gigantically 
planned and, to its originator, a most profitable 
raffle. 

I was away at the time that the Breadwinner 
triumphantly brought his prize home, insecurely 
perched in the back of our decrepit car, and 
though I don’t think that Mr. Bechstein ever 
made allowances for any of his pianos to ride 
pick-a-back in Ford cars on Rhodesian roads, 
yet it was left for Johnny Makori to give our 
new possession its coup de grace as it were. 

The Breadwinner commanded that Johnny 
Makori clean and polish our piano, and Johnny 
Makori with misplaced zeal used a scrubbing 
brush and much soap and water upon its inter¬ 
nal arrangements. 

As piano specialists are now to be met with 
in Rhodesia, one was immediately called in, but 
sad to say the staggering amount of his bill was 
not equalled by any great improvement in the 
well-being of our piano. 
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However, Miss Martin’s song was a great 
success, and was followed by another and yet 
another, and as she finished I noticed for the 
first time that behind the ugly spectacles her 
eyes are very gray, black-lashed, and sweet. 

The following morning I woke to a day of 
disaster. 

It began with the peep-peeping of a chicken 
in a flower-bed just beyond our sleeping veran¬ 
da, which so disturbed me that I went indoors, 
wakened the Breadwinner, and drove him forth, 
lantern in hand, to find the chicken and restore 
it to its doubtless indifferent parent. My praise¬ 
worthy anxiety for the well-being of my live 
stock was not shared by the head of the house 
who, when the chicken turned out not to be a 
chicken at all, but some unknown and uncata¬ 
logued variety of schelm, said rude things and 
returned in dudgeon to his bed. 

There was a time when the Breadwinner, 
like myself and the Twins, slept on the veranda, 
and probably he would be doing so until this 
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day had not that utterly depraved animal, 
Thomas, our cat, actually had kittens on his 
blue pajama-covered manly chest. 

It was I who, blithely trusting in pretty Mrs. 
Jones’s assurances that Thomas was intended 
by nature for fatherhood only, had introduced 
him, as a kitten, to my home. 

In Rhodesia it is possible to laugh at most 
domestic tragedies, but what wife, gazing on 
such a pitiable spectacle, dare risk as much as 
the shadow of a smile! The Breadwinner, rigid 
with horror, lay motionless on his back, while 
Thomas shamelessly brought a family of seven 
into the world. At the seventh, he—or rather 
she—feeling that she had, in adverse circum¬ 
stances, done all that could be expected of her, 
stretched herself, and, blinking at her horrified 
audience, purred feebly. 

There was a sequel of course, and the mis¬ 
guided Thomas and his seven infant children 
all went, as do in the course of time all the 
Twins ’ pets, to enrich the soil of my glory bed; 
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since when the Breadwinner sleeps indoors, and 
himself decides the sometimes obscure point as 
to the sex of the Twins’ pets. 

Not being able, after the chicken episode, to 
sleep again, I rose at dawn, and wandered out 
into the delicious coolness and fragrance of my 
garden, stopping to sniff rapturously at my 
sweet peas, which this year have excelled them¬ 
selves. So fine are they that, when I am in the 
presence of Mrs. Jones, whose peas have suc¬ 
cumbed to a violent attack of green fly, I have 
some difficulty in restraining myself. Was it 
not that old cynic, Rochefoucauld, who said that 
there was something in the misfortunes of even 
our best friends which was not wholly unpleas¬ 
ing to usf When I look at my sweet peas I feel 
I really like Mrs. Jones, but when she brings 
me a bunch of her matchless carnations my 
heart is filled with something only a little short 
of hate. 

I was going back to the house to dress 
when I was arrested by a frightful, absolutely 
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devastating noise of smashing china. Now long 
experience of housekeeping in Rhodesia has 
enabled me to diagnose each kitchen crash with 
the most extraordinary exactitude. 

I listen—^think for one fleeting second—and 
then say: “That’s one of the best tea-cups;” 
“There goes my new glass bowl;” “That’s an¬ 
other of the cut-glass tumblers,” as the case 
may be, with a praiseworthy fortitude, only to 
be acquired after long years of wrestling with 
native servants. But this particular crash was 
the crash of crashes, and my heart was wrung 
with housewifely anguish. I made a dash for 
the kitchen, to find there my entire dinner- 
service, plus the shelf on which it stood, on the 
floor in pieces. Johnny Makori and the picca¬ 
ninny were picking up bits of china most in¬ 
dustriously and aimlessly trying to fit them 
together. It appeared that Johnny Makori, 
having no liking for early rising and fire-light¬ 
ing deputed an unwilling piccaninny to do the 
job for him. Unfortunately, Dum had left his top 
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on the back veranda, and the piccaninny simply 
adores spinning tops! Johnny Makori, arriving 
on the scene later, found the kitchen fire still 
unlit and the floor unswept. He immediately 
set about the punishment of the piccaninny, 
who scrambled up on top of the shelves holding 
the china (we don’t indulge in china cupboards 
in Rhodesia), and the shelf expostulated, by 
tossing itself, piccaninny and the china on the 
floor. 

I woke the Breadwinner, who came forth to 
view the damage and, to my infinite satisfaction, 
chastised Johnny Makori. In fact I began to 
feel quite cheerful, until on going into the liv¬ 
ing-room to see how N’yamba was conducting 
his cleaning operations, I found him with the 
portrait of the Breadwinner’s great-great- 
great-grandfather face downwards on the floor, 
while with a piece of sticking-plaster he was 
endeavoring to repair a huge rent across the 
poor gentleman’s nose. On inquiring I found 
that, as a result of Johnny Makori’s fall from 
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grace, N’yamba decided to do Jiis work with 
added zeal, as a means of ingratiating him¬ 
self in my favor and thereby adding to his 
superior’s discomfiture. He therefore decided to 
remove each picture and dust the wall behind. 
Oh, excellent intention! Of course he let the 
great-great-great-gentleman fall, with the hid¬ 
eous result that that worthy cut his classic nose 
against the corner of a chair. Now the unfortu¬ 
nate part of the whole affair is that I have 
never been an ardent admirer of the great- 
great-great-person, and have even gone so far 
as to threaten to banish him to the linen cup¬ 
board. 

In consequence, the Breadwinner is bound to 
wrong me by the most unjust suspicions. 

Disrespectfully, I pushed the great-great- 
great-grandfather under the sofa, and break¬ 
fasted guilelessly with his bereaved descendant, 
who as yet is still ignorant of the tragedy. 

That night two menfolk were dining with us, 
and for some unknown reason the dinner 
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planned simply sat down in a heap. The ice 
never came; the aspic refused to set; the cream 
arrived sour—the pastry was heavy. 

What a day! 

Miss Martin was not well, so the Twins had 
a holiday, the result of which was that by the 
afternoon I had two separate and distinct head¬ 
aches. 

To cap all, just as I and a revived Miss Mar¬ 
tin were lounging happily on the lawn wait¬ 
ing for N ’yamba to appear with our afternoon 
tea, a neighbor must needs call. She brought 
an immaculately pink-silk-frocked little daugh¬ 
ter with her, who, just as her mother was in¬ 
forming me she hoped even in Rhodesia to 
bring up as a “perfect little lady,” emerged 
from the garage, whither she had followed my 
sons, one mass of tar and dishevelment. 

The outraged parent collected her offspring 
and, the incident being in the nature of the 
last straw, I sent the Twins ignominiously to 
bed. 
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Then, intent on borrowing some china, I went 
in search of pretty Mrs, Jones. 

Pretty Mrs. Jones lives in a little stone house 
on a hill-top, and being much engaged in din¬ 
ing, dancing, and motoring is a very pleasing 
neighbor. Having spent many years in Rho¬ 
desia and drunk deep of its domestic tragedies, 
she merely smiled when I asked for the loan of 
a complete dinner-service for six people, and 
ordered her house-boy to pack the desired ar¬ 
ticles in the wheelbarrow and trundle them to 
my dwelling-place. 

Whenever I have a dinner party pretty Mrs. 
Jones is always one of the guests, and in turn, 
when she entertains, I appear at her table. It 
is an arrangement of long standing, for we both 
possess husbands so singularly lacking in small 
talk that we dare not inflict them upon an out¬ 
sider. The strong silent man is a draw in a no¬ 
vel, but at a dinner-table he is an absolute wash¬ 
out. 

Disaster followed on disaster! 
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The Breadwinner’s asparagus bed had pro¬ 
vided an entree. N’yamba, entering the dining¬ 
room with a heavy tray, slipped. 

Crash! Bang! 

I looked at pretty Mrs. Jones. 

“Your china,” I said. “I wish I hadn’t bor¬ 
rowed it.” 

Pretty Mrs. Jones looked at me. 

“My china!” she moaned. “Why did I ever 
lend it?” 

We both looked at N’yamba who was assid¬ 
uously trying to spoon up pieces of slippery 
asparagus from the floor. 

“Damn!” ejaculated the Breadwinner. 

We all laughed. 


Later, in a haze of moonlight, we had coffee 
under my jacaranda. 

“Where are the kids?” asked the Bread¬ 
winner idly. 
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“In bed, repenting their misdeeds,” I re¬ 
turned sternly. 

“Oh, hard luck!” said one of the guests, 
who is partial to my sons. “Won’t you relent 
and let us have them here for a bit?” 

“I’m tired of my family, and it’s late—^they ’ll 
be asleep,” I murmured weakly. 

“May I go and see, anyway?” he urged. 

Weak, foolish mother! 

He returned in a few minutes with an en¬ 
chanted small boy on either side of him, chat¬ 
tering gaily, retailing their wrongs. Dee’s voice 
reached us from the veranda. 

“We didn’t do nothin’, just nothin’! The 
silly kid tarred herself. We got sent to bed ’cos 
Muvie was cross—that’s all.” 

Apparently the guest dissented. 

“She was, just cross!” took up the other 
shrill voice. “Her nose was red—no ladies with 
red noses is ever nice to little boys. When Mar- 
tie’s is red-” 

“Shut up,” said the guest audibly. 
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The Twins sat and conversed, and as they 
did so, a faint yet indescribably evil odor tainted 
the soft evening breeze. 

Miss Martin stirred and sniffed, then gazed 
fixedly at Dee. 

“What have you got in your hand, John?” 
she demanded sternly. 

Nervously, Dee moved something from his 
right to his left hand and, as he did so, the evil 
odor became overpowering. 

“Open your hand,” thundered the Bread¬ 
winner. 

Reluctantly, Dee complied, and we gazed in 
complete silence on the exceedingly dead body 
of a very young field-rat. 

The guest, on whose knee Dee sat, rose hur¬ 
riedly and the corpse fell on the grass at our 
feet. 

Dum explained- 

“Mafuta gave it to us yesterday. It’s a very 
nice rat—an’ we thought we’d keep it an’ play 
with it till it got too dead.” He sniffed. “I 
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think it’s pretty dead now/’ he added mourn¬ 
fully. 

Dee chimed in. 

“Mafuta got six in a nest, and the mother 
rat too. He skinned them all and fried them in 
his tin and the garden-boys eat them for dinner. 
They say rats is nice to eat, but we thought 
you wouldn’t be pleased if we eat ours, so we 
didn’t have him fried—^we just kept him—^to 
—to—to—just have him,” he ended lamely. 

The Breadwinner silently removed the corpse 
with my trowel, and gave it decent burial 
amongst my young stocks. Then he turned to 
Miss Martin. 

“Would you mind taking the kids inside,” 
he asked, “and putting them in a bath with 
about a gallon of Jeyes’ Fluid?” and (turning 
to the Twins) “If ever I catch you—etc., etc., 
etc.” 

Dejectedly they returned to bed I 

The Breadwinner and I sat on long after the 
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guests had all gone. The scent of the moon- 
flower blossoms was heavy in the air. A night- 
jay flew with a loud whirring noise quite close 
to us. Moonlight made the garden almost as 
bright as day. Across the vlei some ‘‘boys” 
yodeled faintly and near at hand an owl hooted 
softly. 

“It’s been a horrid day,” I murmured with 
my face against a black coat-sleeve. 

“It’s been a damned expensive one, from all 
I can gather,” said the Breadwinner. 

I snuggled closer. 

“I want comforting,” I said softly. 

The Breadwinner set about the process. 



CHAPTER IV 


I AM no longer a contributor to the food market 
of the world. 

Rhodesia being the land of small commerce, 
half the population is always busily engaged in 
selling something to the other half, which in 
its turn sells back again, a little peculiarity 
giving pleasant and profitable occupation to the 
feminine portion of the community. 

I sell strawberries; Mrs. Jones sells carna¬ 
tions; and pretty Mrs. Jones, who lacks the 
competitive and money-making instinct, buys 
both the strawberries and the carnations. Mrs. 
Brown sells eggs and chickens, and buys milk 
and cream from Mrs. Robinson, who in her turn 
buys lettuce and tomatoes from Mrs. Smith, 
who again applies to Mrs. Williams for jam and 
fresh fruit. 

And so on, ad infinitum, or as much ad infini- 
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turn as IS possible in a country whose entire 
white population only totals forty thousand 
souls. 

Considering that I grow strawberries for 
sale, my wrath and indignation when I discov¬ 
ered that my plants were one and all stricken 
with a dread disease, needs no description. 

The Breadwinner’s advice was short and to 
the point: 

“Burn the lot, and start afresh,” was his 
whole contribution to the solving of the prob¬ 
lem. 

I ignored him, and sent an SOS to the “bug- 
hunter,” whose sole mission in life is the dis¬ 
couragement of Rhodesian schelms. As the 
government pays him a comfortable salary to 
answer the cry of the distressed agriculturist, 
the arrangement is extraordinarily pleasing to 
the latter, so much so that a regular army of 
professional bughunters is kept busy. 

My particular bughunter is very tall and 
thin, and is afflicted with a shyness that makes 
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itself felt to such an extent, that, in his presence, 
even my free running tongue suffers partial 
paralysis. In fact, so modest and retiring is he 
that I often wonder whether he apologizes to 
Mrs. Schelm, when in the course of his pro¬ 
fessional duties he is forced to intrude upon her 
most intimate domestic arrangements. 

He arrived just as we were about to begin 
our morning tea and, in an agony of shyness 
which made refusal impossible, consented to 
share our meal before accompanying me on a 
tour of inspection. 

When Miss Martin put in her appearance 
he all but fled, but controlled himself and, until 
the Twins appeared, the two mingled their 
blushes. 

With the arrival of the Twins the atmosphere 
became less strained, until Dum, who, face 
downwards on the grass had been studying a 
hymn-book, asked naively: “Is Martie a vir¬ 
gin, Muvie?” 

There was a stricken moment of complete 
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silence, then the bughunter coughed, and with 
enormous, concentrated care, balanced his hat 
on the top of his knee. 

Miss Martin dropped her teaspoon, and in 
stooping to pick it up, upset her cup on the 
grass, and in stooping to pick that up, knocked 
off her spectacles. 

The words, “Of course not; go on with your 
reading,” were on the tip of my tongue, when 
I mercifully remembered that they were not al¬ 
together suitable. Instead, I observed brightly: 

“Isn’t it time the Twins went in to their les¬ 
sons, Miss Martin?” And the poor lady, draw¬ 
ing a long breath, and regardless of the vio¬ 
lent protests of her pupils, went thankfully in¬ 
doors. In solemn silence the bughunter and I 
went down to my strawberry beds, and while 
he poked round I humbly awaited his august 
verdict. 

“Spotted leaf, I am sorry to say,” he said 
unsympathetically. “There’s only one cure, and 
that’s to burn the lot.” 
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Was ever such a disaster, or worthy agri¬ 
culturist more cruelly deprived of turning an 
honest penny? 

But, being of an incurably optimistic tempera¬ 
ment, I sought yet more advice from non-pro¬ 
fessional sources. The non-professional was 
most cheering. He told me to buy a special 
spraying pump (sold by his firm) and a special 
tin of spraying mixture (which his firm also 
fortunately was able to supply) and system¬ 
atically to spray my rows of plants. 

The pump cost a pound, and the mixture ten 
shillings. In using the latter I lost most of the 
skin on my hands and large portions on my 
face, and I ruined a pair of shoes, a pair of 
stockings, and an overall. Mafuta also lost much 
skin, and was in consequence so upset that, by 
way of compensation, I had to give him one 
of the Breadwinner’s shirts. As, unfortunately, 
he immediately donned the garment, he was 
accused by an irate employer of theft, and very 
unwillingly I had to confess and make restitu- 
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tion which, as the Breadwinner is an out size 
person, proved expensive. 

Altogether it was a sad experience, and by 
the time I had spent quite three pounds my 
strawberries were dead. 

I called the non-professional to account. 

He surveyed the wreck of my financial hopes 
and laughed cheerily. 

“What rotten luck! It’s obvious our stuff 
doesn’t suit strawberries. I’m glad to know, for 
we never had a chance to try it on ’em before.” 

If my well had been uncovered I should have 
pushed him down it, and rejoiced in the deed. 

Later on, when the Breadwinner returned, 
I poured forth my indignation. 

He turned a cold breadwinning eye upon me: 
“Who’s paying for it all?” he inquired bru¬ 
tally. 

I made a bonfire of my strawberries, and 
would that I had been able to start it with the 
person of my Breadwinner I 
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I have written this sad story, sitting under 
my jacaranda tree, with my face turned in the 
direction of Mafuta, who is mowing the lawn. 

Mafuta has no objection to mowing, in fact 
he rather likes it, but he distinctly objects to my 
presence during the operation. 

Having paid for the machine, I naturally 
look upon the indiscriminate mowing of stones, 
grass, and sticks from quite a different point of 
view than that of my head gardener. With Ma¬ 
futa, labor-saving is a passion, and as under 
his firm hand a mowing-machine can be induced 
to deal with sticks and stones as well as grass, 
why go to the trouble of first removing them? 

Fool, with fear in his heart, is wearily con¬ 
templating the wrack and ruin of his master’s 
asparagus hopes, every now and again discon¬ 
solately examining a charred root, in the vain 
and foolish hope that life is not altogether 
extinct. 

Yesterday, the Breadwinner, whose one idea 
of gardening is to grow asparagus for eating 
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and trees for cutting down, had two asparagus 
beds, one brand-new, the other an old and very 
dear friend. The latter, owing to the too close 
proximity of my rampageous shrubbery dating 
from the days of astounding ignorance, has not 
been giving satisfaction of late, as a result of 
which, its owner, after much bitter and wholly 
unprofitable wrangling with the owner of the 
shrubbery, decided to remove it. 

A new bed was prepared for the roots, a bed 
so rich with expensive manure, from which all 
visible schelms had been carefully extracted, 
that my shrubbery positively trembled with 
rage to think it was for ever beyond its reach. 
On top of this new bed was piled dry grass, 
leaves and twigs, which were to be burned as a 
further discouragement to any lurking schelms. 

At a very early hour the Breadwinner rose 
and, clad in his pajamas, himself superintended 
the digging up of the old roots, and before set¬ 
ting off for town, gave the most minute in¬ 
structions to the assembled staff as to future 
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proceedings. The rubbish piled on the new bed 
was to be burned and then dug in, but on no ac¬ 
count, until their master’s return, was any¬ 
one to lay as much as a finger on the roots. 

“Zonke boy izwa?” (Do you all under¬ 
stand?) asked the Breadwinner, who, like all 
Rhodesians, lacks faith in his black brother. 
Each woolly head nodded assent, each wide red 
mouth said, “Ja, baas,” and, their master’s 
back turned, Mafuta, Jim Fish, and Fool, their 
hearts aglow with zeal, put a match to that 
piled bed, and into its glowing depths cast 
forty large asparagus roots. So great was 
their desire to carry out thoroughly their in¬ 
structions that, as the blaze died down they 
rushed for more and yet more dry grass. 

I knew nothing of the disaster until later, 
for at the time I was busily engaged in point¬ 
ing out to Johnny Makori that the tobacco 
fumes in my kitchen were not caused, as he 
suggested, by a smoky chimney, and also in 
investigating the truth of a piteous statement 
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made by N’yamba that he had “Nyoka pogati” 
(a snake in his stomach), which is a native’s 
way of explaining that he does not feel well. 
Had he not gone on to suggest that a day’s, 
complete rest and no castor-oil would effect a 
cure, I might have been sympathetic and dealt 
kindly with the invalid, but many years’ resi¬ 
dence in Rhodesia having, unfortunately, re¬ 
sulted in a complete mistrust of the down¬ 
trodden negro, I decided to make investiga¬ 
tions. 

N’yamba’s distress, when he saw me making 
for his kia, confirmed me in my suspicion as to 
his integrity, and I was in no way surprised to 
find a pleasant little group of Kafir gentlemen 
awaiting the return of my wily domestic. Fear¬ 
ing boredom they had brought with them a 
pack of much used cards; a pot of Kafir beer 
stood on the floor and, neatly wrapped in a 
sheet of newspaper, were some odds and ends 
of provender purloined from my pantry. 

Such a pleasant, simple little party, com- 
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pletely spoiled by my failure to enter into the 
spirit of it 1 

It was fresh from a subsequent heart-to- 
heart talk with N’yamha, that I came upon the 
busy scene in the garden. 

I shall not be at home this evening to harken 
unto the bitter cry of the bereaved grower of 
asparagus. 



CHAPTER V 


I HAVE no cook and I have no cinerarias, as the 
result of which I am seriously considering re¬ 
tiring to a service flat in London, and growing 
lobelia and geraniums in a window-box. 

Both of my losses are too tragic for words, 
for each of my cinerarias was about to become 
a mother, and, barring his periodical absences 
to purchase and settle-in a new wife, Johimy 
Makori has for four happy years been the 
mainstay of my home. Where Johnny Makori 
was, there need I not be; and as a merciful 
providence had placed him in my kitchen, I 
could with a thankful heart betake myself to 
my garden, a state of affairs giving enormous 
satisfaction to both parties. 

Even the Breadwinner, whose cold, hard 
heart was untouched by the recital of the death 
by violence of my cinerarias, was stricken 
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dumb over the loss of Johnny Makori. That 
the departure of the latter, though hurried and 
lacking dignity, was in no wise voluntary, but 
added to our grief; for had it been the result 
of grievous sin against ourselves, the meting 
out of justice would have afforded us quite a 
considerable amount of consolation. 

As things were, I felt I loved Johnny and 
hated the large white policeman who, in com¬ 
pany with a smaller black one, marched off our 
cook to jail, his offence being that of theft. 

It transpired that Johnny Makori has a 
bosom friend, who, being a person of a some¬ 
what expansive turn of mind and loving 
Johnny to distraction, showed him the hiding- 
place of a small tin box containing his savings, 
which amounted to thirteen pounds. 

Johnnj’^ Makori thought the hiding-place, 
consisting as it did of a hole dug in the ground 
under a M’Sasa tree, was not safe, and himself 
volunteered to take charge of the tempting tin 
box. 
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Result—^the large white policeman, the small 
black policeman, and a six months’ residence 
in Salisbury Jail. 

Poor Johnny Makori! Never did I see him 
so crestfallen, so utterly shorn of family pride, 
for on the face of it, the last sympathetic soul, 
to which to boast that one’s father was hanged, 
is the magistrate trying cases of theft. 

The entire staff congregated to see the last 
of Johnny Makori. All were impressed, but 
whereas N’yamba and the piccaninny, being of 
the same tribe, showed signs of grief, Mafuta, 
Jim Fish and Fool, who hail from the north, 
were quite unable to restrain their mirth. 
Their hilarity, however, was short-lived when, 
to their consternation, they discovered that 
owing to their carelessness in leaving a 
gate open, a straying donkey had wandered 
into my garden and made a meal of my cine¬ 
rarias. 

Mafuta it was who was deputed to break the 


news. 
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I was busy planting out some delphiniums 
when, approaching me slowly and giving the 
preliminary cough which in Ehodesia always 
presages the announcement of unpleasant 
news, he began: 

“Zonhe bongola maninge schelm” (All 
donkeys are bad). 

I glared at him. 

“Ini lo indaba?” (What is it!) I demanded 
furiously. 

Mafuta wriggled his bare toes, he looked 
downwards, he looked upwards, and finally 
suggested that I should go for a little stroll, 
and see whether a donkey, which had miracu¬ 
lously managed to unfasten a carefully secured 
gate, had done any damage to my cinerarias. 

As he spoke, the donkey, pursued by Jim 
Fish and Fool, charged down upon us. He 
dashed through the rose garden, trampled 
down a bed of phlox drummondi, and still pur¬ 
sued by Jim Fish and Fool returned to com¬ 
plete the ruin of my beloved pink-fringed 
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petunias, which later on were designed to 
form a soulful border for my delphiniums, 
before, with a final disrespectful kick of his 
hind legs, he disappeared through the still 
wide-open gate. 

I wept with rage and grief, and then dis¬ 
gustedly turned my back on the garden and set 
about bringing order out of the chaos indoors. 

In Ehodesia, thank heaven, domestics do 
as they are told. I called up N’yamba and 
the piccaninny, and after reading them a lec¬ 
ture on sin and its consequences, informed 
them that from now on they were cook and 
house-boy respectively, and that if they did 
not behave as such they could expect trouble. 

Mafuta I sent out into the highways and 
by-ways, with orders to procure me a picca¬ 
ninny, and feeling that he was under a cloud, 
he returned promptly with the desired article 
in tow. 

I modestly lowered my eyes as the new 
dependent came forward for inspection, as I 
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found the pair of ancient spoon-busked, large- 
busted corsets, which, with a scrap of sacking, 
constituted his sole attire, somewhat insufiS- 
cient. 

Mafuta, his conscience still pricking him, 
otfered to lend him a shirt, and on my produc¬ 
ing a large cake of carbolic soap, promised 
into the bargain to cleanse his unpleasant 
little person. 

So behold a staff completely reorganized!— 
and I set at liberty to grow more cinerarias. 

Pretty Mrs. Jones came to tea with me. 
I had not invited her, but she felt that as she 
had just discovered her house-boy brushing 
his teeth with her tooth-brush, her home for 
the time being did not appeal to her. 

She became quite dramatic over the recital 
of her woes. 

“How many times has it happened be¬ 
fore?” she asked solemnly, “and,” leaning 
forward impressively, “how many times have 
your hoys done the same thing ?—and why 
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stop at tooth-brushes—^why not hair-brushes 
and combs-” 

I was glad when pretty Mrs. Jones left me. 

But after all, in Ehodesia trifles don’t 
count, and the joys out of doors quite make 
up for the drawbacks within. 

It is now June, a month of hot sunshine, 
clear blue skies, and frosty evenings, when to 
sit indoors over a leaping wood fire is a joy, 
when walking is a delight, and the crisp cool 
air brings an English color into Ehodesian 
cheeks, and when, moreover, such things as 
cutworms, cockroaches, red, black, and white 
ants, red, black, yellow, and brown beetles, 
snakes, millepedes, tarantulas, scorpions, and 
multitudes of other schelms, all go to earth. 

True it is, that the red dust of the dry sea¬ 
son lies thick over everything; nothing escapes 
its covering, but as the old mother said to her 
newly-wed daughter who announced that she 
liked being married but couldn’t abide her 
husband, “We must all have smnmat”; and 
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our summat during the dry season in Rho¬ 
desia being red dust, it must just be endured 
philosophically. 

The thick foliage of my jacaranda tree is 
turning yellow, and when the cold July winds, 
blowing direct from the chilly south, reach us, 
its poor branches will, until hot September 
brings its mauve, bell-shaped blossoms to 
gladden my heart, be completely bare. 

I begin months beforehand to prepare for 
the flowering of the jacarandas, for in Sep¬ 
tember and October the color scheme in my 
garden is pink and mauve. The peachy pink 
native bauhinias flower quite early in Sep¬ 
tember, and they too must have a warm 
welcome. 

Last year I had a pink party, to which I 
invited all my friends who could be trusted to 
dress in accordance with my color scheme. 

Tea was laid under my jacaranda, whose 
mauve blossoms, thick overhead and carpeting 
the ground with soft falling petals, were set 
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off by a background of every shade of pink 
hollyhocks, while the lawn was gay with beds 
of mauve and pink larkspur, rose-colored 
clarkia, schizanthus, verbena, phlox drum- 
mondi, and pink-fringed petunias, behind which 
were rows of tall delphiniums, and last, but 
not least, roses. Everything was perfect— 
there were pink cloths on the tea-tables, and 
little bowls of mauve violas on the cloths; 
there was a mauve tea-service provided by 
the Breadwinner (though until the account 
came in the following month he was unaware 
of his generosity) and Johnny Makori’s and 
my combined culinary efforts had been crowned 
with unprecedented success. 

All went well until just as N’yamba was 
appearing with the tea, a dust devil whirled 
violently up the drive, made straight for the 
tea-party, did immodest things with the skirts 
of the guests, and then devoted itself entirely 
to the crockery, the cakes, the sandwiches, the 
tea-cloths, the strawberries and cream, in fact 
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to everything pertaining to a select and well- 
planned tea-party. 

Sadly I led my disheveled guests indoors, 
and while the garden-boys retrieved the pink 
tea-cloths from the roof of the hen-house, 
picked up what remained of the mauve crock¬ 
ery, and consumed what the whirlwind and the 
ants had left of the cakes, I, assisted by 
N’yamba, fed my guests with thick slices of 
nutritious brown bread and butter. 

This year I shall not welcome the flowering 
of my jacarandas with a party. 

As I write, my thoughts are busily occupied 
with Miss Martin’s affairs, which, as a result 
of some idle conversation of the Twins, sud¬ 
denly assumed an interest that in my eyes they 
had hitherto sadly lacked. 

We were all having tea together and Miss 
Martin, who had been watching Dum who was 
lying flat on his back, ruining his eyes by 
staring up into the bright blue of a cloudless 
sky, said cheerfully; “A penny for your 
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thoughts, William.” (Miss Martin always 
makes a point of calling her pupils by their 
Christian names.) 

“I was thinkin’,” said Dum, dreamily, still 
staring up into the sky, “what a surprise we’d 
all get if God put His foot through, an’ came 
down plop on the lawn, an’ said you was to go 
straight back with Him to Heaven. How’d you 
like that, Martie!” 

“Silly!” broke in Dee scornfully. “Just as 
if God didn’t know that if He wanted Martie 
He’d have to send a lady angel to fetch her. All 
she’d do if God came Himself would be to say, 
‘William and John, there’s a strange man on 
the lawn, come inside at once.’ ” 

Dum rolled over and surveyed his governess 
earnestly. 

“You wouldn’t, would you, Martie? You 
don’t mind Daddy now ’cept when he’s only 
got his pajamas on, an’ when we meet the bug- 
hunter out for walks, you don’t mind him 
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“Yes, but she’s always meetin’ Daddy, 
there’s no surprise about him, and she’s al¬ 
ways meetin’ an’ talkin’ to the bughunter,’' 
began Dee indignantly. 

Crimson-faced, Miss Martin rose to her feet. 

“William and John, come back to your 
lessons at once,” she commanded sternly, and 
arguing and protesting, they imwillingly 
obeyed. 

Mrs. Jones was at my tea-table, and as in 
the presence of Mrs. Jones I am never expan¬ 
sive, I was compelled to await the arrival of 
the Breadwinner before I could give expres¬ 
sion to my feelings. 

He stared. 

“The bughunter?” he said incredulously. 
“Sure you got the name right!” 

I nodded decisively. 

“Well, I’ll go hopping!” was his only com¬ 
ment, as he lit his pipe. 

Miss Martin is now in my eyes considerably 
more interesting than my new rubber hose. 



CHAPTER VI 

July is upon us, and as usual is accompanied 
by a bitter south wind, heavy frosts, and an 
unpleasant, lowering, sunless sky. I was in¬ 
formed the other day that the wind comes to 
us direct from the Drakenberge Mountains, and 
if this be true then the Drakenberge should, as 
a winter resort, rival Switzerland. 

We eat indoors these days, and spend long 
chilly evenings drowsing over a blazing fire in 
the living-room which, with its cream distem¬ 
pered walls, dark brown paint, and blue and 
white chintz, is really most inviting. 

The Breadwinner is frankly grateful to any 
weather that forces me to have breakfast in¬ 
doors, for, to his Presbyterian mind, the eating 
of good Scotch oatmeal under a jacaranda tree 
savors of something in the nature of unsound 
doctrine. 
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My poor garden hates this weather just as 
much as I do, and as I feel that in some unde¬ 
fined way my flowers blame me for their suffer¬ 
ings, I go out to see them as little as possible. 
With the cold south wind comes dust, not well- 
behaved English dust, but the penetrating, 
thick, red variety peculiar to Rhodesia. The 
air is gritty with it, every tree and shrub and 
flower is covered with it, and some of it, the 
Breadwinner informed me this morning, has 
got into my temper. 

Sometimes, accompanied by a reluctant 
Mafuta, I sally forth to spray gently the faces 
of some of my most precious flower children. 
Mafuta does not like spraying anything, as my 
pump, unless very carefully handled, has an 
unfortunate habit of doing unpleasant things 
with the liquid to the sprayer’s face and per¬ 
son; and as his wardrobe is strictly limited to 
the unlovely garments he wears daily, plus a 
Sunday shirt, he not unnaturally objects to 
getting wet. 
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Mafuta also objects to the cold wind; and 
whenever there is a chance of successfully 
dodging the heartless eye of authority, he, Jim 
Fish, and Fool retire to an unobtrusive spot 
behind their kia, where a comforting fire can be 
started and a game of chance privately in¬ 
dulged in. 

All my three garden-boys are more or less 
scantily clothed. One wears a pair of khaki 
shorts and a cotton singlet, which once was 
white but is now a collection of many-colored 
patches; another a large sack, which, with holes 
cut for his head and arms and worn with a 
leather belt at his waist, makes quite a smart, 
though, I think, supremely uncomfortable, gar¬ 
ment; the third wears a blue and red limbo 
artistically and decently draped round his 
loins, and a sweater, which the Breadwinner 
was once foolish enough to give him. The 
sweater, being dark gray in color, has never 
been washed; but as I have once or twice no¬ 
ticed its owner waving it to and fro, on the end 
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of a pole, through the smoke of a wood fire, 
I imagine that even he thinks that occasionally 
it would be the better for a little mild disin¬ 
fecting. 

But though their costumes vary, all my 
gardeners are alike in that round their waist 
they all wear a strong leather belt, from which 
is suspended a small bunch of keys. 

I have never yet been able to fathom the 
mystery of these keys, for with the exception 
of the inevitable Sunday shirt, their wardrobe, 
complete in every detail, is on their backs. The 
house-boys, being persons of much higher so¬ 
cial standing, often indulge in smart dressing, 
occasionally even running to a pair of boots, 
which on Sunday afternoons they carry with 
them to town and ostentatiously don before 
entering church. 

They all go to church. Mafuta and Fool are 
Wesleyans, or “Wooseys,” as they call it; Jim 
Fish, I fear, is not a definite member of any 
faith, bemg content to worship where he feels 
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he gets the most for his money; and N’yamba, 
and the late piccaninny who, having now 
achieved the status of house-boy, is called Tom, 
are Roman Catholics, and in consequence have 
a very proper contempt for all other brands of 
religion. 

In this connection, I was much amused the 
other day at N’yanaba’s description of two sis¬ 
ters of the church, who, during my absence, 
called to ask for a subscription. N’yamba an¬ 
nounced that “Mobile nunnies buili. Missus." 

“Nunnies?" I asked, “from the Orphan- 
agef” 

“Ikona" was the scornful reply. “Cheapili 
nunnies" {cheap, i.e.. Church of England!11). 

But though, as regards social prestige, 
N’yamba as a Catholic considers himself in¬ 
finitely superior to a mere “Woosey," he has 
to admit that when it comes to hymn-singing, 
he is completely and absolutely outclassed by 
the members of the latter persuasion. When 
Mafuta in a basso profundo of the most strident 
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quality, announces that he is a “Jewel, pre¬ 
cious jewel. His loved and His own,” or Fool 
make night hideous with an original rendering 
of “Onward Christian Soldiers,” N’yamba has 
to remain silent, and jeers loudly when, on Kuri 
and the guinea fowl joining in the chorus, the 
Breadwinner leans out of his window and 
shouts sternly, “Toola lapa” (Shut up). 

My neighbor, Mrs. Jones, who is a most 
worthy and well-intentioned woman, always 
holds a Sunday School class for natives on her 
veranda. She says that she derives as much 
good from it as do her pupils, and is so eager 
that we should follow her example that one 
afternoon she invited the Breadwinner and my¬ 
self to be present. As Mr. Jones died, accord¬ 
ing to popular belief, of too much Mrs. Jones 
many years ago, the Breadwinner excused him¬ 
self ; but I went and enjoyed myself very much 
indeed. 

The class squatted, as became their lowly 
status, on the veranda, while Mrs. Jones in an 
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arm-chair faced them. The class was very 
clean, very solemn, and very much awed. Mrs. 
Jones, very red in the face, her ample propor¬ 
tions firmly secured inside an unfortunately 
small pair of corsets, took her seat with much 
dignified solemnity. I sat slightly behind, and 
sincerely wished that one member of the class 
were white, in order that I might relieve my 
feelings by a refined wink. 

The service was conducted in very inditfer- 
ent kitchen Kafir, and consisted chiefly of 
hymns and an address. 

Mrs. Jones, her style cramped by the lan¬ 
guage difiiculty, referred to the Almighty as 
“Lo n’kosi pezulu” (the Chief above). When 
she mentioned Him her features wore a rapt ex¬ 
pression, her eyes closed, and with one finger 
she pointed dramatically to the veranda roof. 

The class was much impressed. 

When she spoke of the “Prince of Dark¬ 
ness,” and much of her discourse related to 
him and the place of his abode, she pointed a 
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thumb downwards, shuddered violently, and 
stared fixedly at the class. 

The class, guilt-stricken, dropped its eyes, 
and with one accord moved unostentatiously 
but definitely farther away from the danger 
zone, as indicated by that down-turned thumb. 

I told Mrs. Jones truthfully that I was 
greatly interested; but my staff continues to 

seek spiritual refreshment afar off. 

«*#**« 

Having perforce to remain indoors, simply 
because for the three long weeks of our winter 
it is too disgusting to go out, I set about, much 
to N’yaniba’s discomfiture, occupying my 
mind with his private affairs. My house-boy, 
it appears, has a “brother” who works in a 
butcher’s shop, and this brother being an enter¬ 
prising youth of little morals, has been doing a 
little business in meat-selling on his own ac¬ 
count. His stock-in-trade was small, but as it 
could only be secured and added to at odd mo¬ 
ments, that was not to be wondered at. 
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The retail price was astonishingly low, tat 
the fact that his initial expenses were absolutely 
nil balanced that. He never lacked customers, 
but, believing that blood was thicker than 
water, he served N’yamba first and he served 
him best. The transaction, which was neces¬ 
sarily conducted as privately as possible, took 
place bi-weekly—on Wednesday, which was 
N’yamba’s day out, and on Sunday, when both 
parties met for Divine worship. The standard 
of both, as regards the fitness of food for 
human consumption, being conveniently low, 
the arrangement was mutually satisfactory. 
As the garden-boys, being not only foreigners 
but '‘Wooseys,” could not be trusted, the idea 
of using the hia as a larder could not be enter¬ 
tained. 

However, as by the mere prying up of a 
board in my kitchen floor, a larder as safe as 
the Bank of England was quickly achieved, all 
was well. 

All might have gone on being well, had the 
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cold weatlier not driven me indoors, or part of 
the bi-weekly purchase not been of such ripe¬ 
ness as to make its presence in my kitchen 
distinctly felt. 

But I think what hurt N’yamba’s feelings 
most about the affair was my painful lack of 
faith in the veracity of the subject race, for in 
spite of his producing the most conclusive evi¬ 
dence, I failed entirely to believe that a mon¬ 
strous rat had been frequently observed not 
only to steal the boys’ meat, but to disappear 
with it under the kitchen floor. 

But all my time has not been given up to 
detective work. On the contrary, I opened a 
private matrimonial agency, and have been 
very busy laying my plans. I had only two 
clients, and as neither of them was aware of 
the fact, or for the matter of that knew any¬ 
thing about my agency, the need for secrecy is 
apparent. 

I should have liked to have taken a partner 
in the person of my Breadwinner, but this, alas. 
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was impossible, as not only, like most Rhodesian 
husbands, does breadwinning take him fre¬ 
quently from my side (hence the necessity of 
an understudy), but the call of sex is so strong 
within him that, did he know that I had party 
designs on a fellow male, he would doubtless 
feel compelled to warn the victim. 

The reason for my venture into the matri¬ 
monial agency business was that both my 
clients suffered to a paralyzing extent from a 
backwardness in coming forward, and my 
agency was designed to give the necessary push 
from behind. 

By judicious questioning of the Twins, I 
elicited the amazing fact that, although un¬ 
doubtedly the bughunter frequently meets them 
on their walks, he does nothing but agitatedly 
remove his headgear, hope that they are well, 
that Miss Martin is well, that I am well, that 
the Breadwinner is well, that we will all con¬ 
tinue to keep well, and then replacing his hat, 
return whence he came. 
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Now the first duty of a secret matrimonial 
agency should be to arrange a time and place 
in which Cupid can really get busy, as it were. 
So with this end in view I had a wicked head¬ 
ache this afternoon. Miss Martin begged me to 
lie down, and she would bathe my forehead 
(she is the kindest little soul in the world) with 
eau-de-cologne. But I could not permit that, as 
I was so worried about the bughunter who, 
at my request, was coming to advise me as to 
the proper treatment of scale on my rose trees. 
Would she be so very kind as to make my 
apologies, and offer him tea? 

She would? What a relief. No. She needn’t 
bother about eau-de-cologne, for strange to say, 
all I wanted, to effect a rapid cure, was the 
undiluted company in my bedroom of my two 
sons. 

I must say that it was with some misgiving 
that I made this last statement, but mercifully, 
after long years spent in the instruction of 
youth, there is nothing about the blindness of 
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maternal love that Miss Martin is not pre¬ 
pared to swallow. 

After an unpleasant hour spent arguing with 
Dum and Dee as to why they should remain 
with me when they wanted to play tennis with 
their governess, I ventured into the sitting- 
room. 

Miss Martin, busily knitting a white cotton 
jumper, was alone. 

“Where is the bughunter?” I asked. 

Miss Martin blushed. 

“He went away at once,” she answered, 
“and he said I was to tell you that to-morrow 
he is going away for a month on a tour of in¬ 
spection of the tsetse-fly belt. ’ ’ 

I have closed my agency! 



CHAPTER VII 

Several pleasant things have happened lately, 
in consequence of which I am in a blithe and 
kindly frame of mind. 

To begin with, I have an army of stocks, 
which, all a-blowing and a-growing, and deli¬ 
ciously scented, have obliterated completely 
the memory of my lately departed and deeply 
mourned cinerarias. Also, my new strawberry 
plants look as though nothing would induce 
them even to consider the possibility of disease; 
N’yamba has at last realized that washing his 
kitchen cloths in greasy dish-water is bound to 
be detected; and last, but not least, the sun is 
again shining. 

I love the sunshine for a multitude of rea¬ 
sons, chief of which is that my garden likes it, 
and I can be out of doors again, and not in too 
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close proximity to the occupants of my kitchen. 
The latter like it for precisely the same reason; 
and Mafuta, Jim Fish and Fool, though cer¬ 
tainly preferring that my duties would keep me 
indoors, like it, because, between the hours of 
eleven and one, when the sun is high in the 
heavens and an unsympathetic mistress is en¬ 
gaged in cheerful conversation with her family 
or her friends, some body-building sleep is 
often to be secured by the artful and ex¬ 
perienced. 

The Breadwinner likes it, because nearly 
twenty years of sunshine have unfitted his 
better nature to rise superior to the brief dis¬ 
comforts of nipped fingers and aching toes, or 
to the stubborn refusal of our Ford car to start 
in the morning. 

The Twins like it, because, as behooves 
young Rhodesians, they consider indoor occu¬ 
pations and indoor amusements as being wholly 
and completely beneath contempt. 

Thus everyone is contented and smiling and 
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happy, save only Miss Martin, -who looked at 
the empty flower-decorated fire-place rather 
regretfully. 

“It’s been so lovely sitting over a fire 
again,” she mourned. “Not,” she added hast¬ 
ily, “that I’m not happy here—surprisingly, 
unexpectedly happy-” 

She smiled and blushed. I laughed aloud, 
for I knew she was referring to her arrival and 
to how far Rhodesia had fallen short of her 
worst expectations. 

I have donned gardening kit, a revolting 
affair, according to pretty Mrs. Jones, and am 
hard at work, preparing for the event of my 
year, the flowering of my jacarandas. True, 
this is now only August, and the dry season is 
still with us, but every blade of dust-tormented 
grass on the boundless veld knows as well as 
I do that relief is at hand. 

Pink ixias (or as some people call them 
gladioli) star the baked brown veld, and a 
multitude of other bulbs and wild flowers are 
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getting ready to burst into bloom at the com¬ 
ing of the first rains. 

The native trees still look somewhat de¬ 
pressed, but within two or three weeks they too 
will be the gayest of the gay, flaunting new 
frocks of red and yellow and palest green for 
all the world to see and admire. 

Two of my native M’Sasa trees are always 
royally clad, so much so that their own gay 
spring tints are invisible under their thick 
covering of mauve potato-creeper, which by the 
way belongs to the Solanum family. Potato- 
creeper is a homely name for a lovely thing, 
and I suppose was originally given because, 
taken separately, the blossoms in color and 
shape resemble a very well-behaved, specially 
nice potato-flower. 

When, many years ago, we first came to this 
home, these particular M’Sasa trees were poor, 
rather miserable objects, and the Breadwinner, 
proudly swinging a shining new axe and con¬ 
scious that, for the first time in his life, he 
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could indulge his passion for felling trees with¬ 
out having first to wait for them to grow up, 
pronounced their death sentence. 

But my pleading saved them, for as I was 
almost as new a possession as the axe, I was 
still at that stage in the matrimonial journey 
when a judicious tear or two can achieve mar¬ 
vels. (Nowadays, alas! I have to rely on more 
subtle methods of softening the breadwinning 
heart.) 

Having saved their lives, I proceeded to fit 
my trees with new frocks, very small, skinny 
little frocks at first, but daily growing with an 
energy that knew no bounds. They positively 
fell over themselves in their gratitude and 
eagerness, with the result that at the end of 
their second rainy season, my trees were not 
only newly and completely frocked, but frocked 
so lavishly that they became the envy of my 
neighbors and the joy of my heart. 

Potato-creeper never seems to tire of bloom¬ 
ing; it laughs at drought, at heat, at dust, and 
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at schelms, so what more could be asked of any 
plant in existence! 

My two trees were, in fact, so beautiful that 
in a foolish moment I made a rose garden be¬ 
tween them, quite forgetting that even a potato- 
creeper-smothered M'Sasa tree remains at 
heart a greedy, soulless gobbler of the nourish¬ 
ment of others. 

My roses drooped piteously, even Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, who as a rule is in Rhodesia the most 
accommodating of roses, refusing even to try 
to be happy, while Caroline Testout, Frau Karl 
Druschki, and La France, collapsed completely. 
Only Mme. Lombard remained entirely un¬ 
affected, and not only tolerated the trees but 
flouted them completely, and grew as no 
Mme. Lombard should. Her efforts met with 
a reward, for I removed all her fussy neighbors 
and left her in triumphant splendor. She is not 
the most perfect of roses, but the lusty pink of 
her blossoms, borne at a height of nearly six 
feet, were so inspiring against the mauve back- 
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ground that I was impelled to make her the 
center of a mass of many-colored larkspur. Of 
course they refused to flower at the same time, 
just missing each other by inches as it were. 

So I tried again—and met with staggering 
success, so much so that I asked Mrs. Jones to 
tea. 

She in her turn asked me to tea. As between 
us there is an armed neutrality, we each know 
that when hospitality is extended there is some¬ 
thing in the nature of a knock-down blow in 
store for the guest. 

From her point of view Mrs. Jones’s tea- 
party was an enormous success. In a vase on 
the table were six superb carnations, and beside 
them another lot of twelve for me to take home. 
Mrs. Jones, I knew, did not like parting with 
those carnations any more than I liked accept¬ 
ing them; but as in the carnation line she is an 
artist and I but a poor artisan, it was not in 
human nature to resist scoring off me. 

As a further chastening of my spirit, she also 
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produced strawberries and cream, the straw¬ 
berries grown from runners graciously be¬ 
stowed upon her last year by me. Was ever 
fate so unkind! 

The cream was very good, but of that I was 
not envious, for to have cream in quantities one 
must have cows, and the habits of cows have 
somehow never appealed to me. Mrs. Jones 
only loves animals for what she can get out of 
them; but once I begin getting anything out of 
an animal all affection on my part dies. 

Cows I bar, though fowls, under certain con¬ 
ditions, I endure with what little patience the 
gods have given me, keeping about two dozen 
hens, which, since I have discovered can carry 
on in their maiden state, are husbandless. I 
buy day-old chickens, and having long since 
ceased to have any faith in hen mothers, bring 
them up myself with satisfactory results. 

Many years ago, when poultry-rearing in 
Rhodesia was in its infancy, I once took first 
prize at a show with two young Wyandotte 
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pullets. Incidentally I may as'well state here 
that in those sad bad days the person exhibit¬ 
ing was often of much more interest to the 
judge than the exhibit. This merely by way of 
explaining what follows. 

I was very pleased with my prize, but as 
almost immediately after the show one of the 
pullets showed unmistakable signs of turning 
into a cockerel, I was compelled to be very 
modest about it. The other hen remained satis¬ 
fied with her sex, but in producing a future 
first-class Wyandotte pullet, she died, and was 
buried. 

I shall never be a poultry farmer. 

Mrs. Jones grows several different varieties 
of carnations. My Natal pinks were quite as 
good as hers, but her setting was so much more 
soulful that uncharitableness took entire pos¬ 
session of me. Instead of having her pinks in 
bare ugly rows, she had grown them with Swan 
Eiver daisies in between—a wonderful combi¬ 
nation. 
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I have an uncle who lives at a place called 
Swan River in Australia. I have never met 
him, but I have now a vision of him as sitting 
on the banks of the river making daisy-chains 
of mauve, white, and purple daisies, and feeling 
glad he ever was born. It seems so wrong, 
somehow, that actually having the daisies in 
the family as it were, I never thought of mixing 
them with Natal pinks. I never shall either, for 
as the Breadwinner would vulgarly express it, 
it would be such a “log up” for Mrs. Jones. 

Jimmy came to look us up the other day 
and spent three hectic days in riotous living in 
town, and three peaceful nights in my house, 
recovering. Then he hied him back to his farm 
in the Back of Beyond, where he will conduct 
himself in perfectly irreproachable style for the 
next few months. 

His car, with its thatched roof, looked a trifle 
more disreputable than ever, but as its owner, 
who is rather proud of it, says, it “acts,” and 
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not the most aggressive of creditors could call 
it extravagant. 

Jimmy is an ardent supporter of the credit 
system, and announces that when it ceases to 
be part and parcel of Rhodesian life, he will 
seek fresh woods and pastures new. As it is, he 
never ceases to mourn over the good old days, 
when lions walked about unhindered, when 
there was nothing nice to eat, when malaria 
was the bane of everyone’s existence, and one’s 
cook-boy was just as likely to mix ground glass 
with one’s food as to boil the potatoes for 
dinner. 

Life in Rhodesia has still enough of the un¬ 
usual about it to satisfy entirely my craving 
for adventure, and no sane woman living who 
is called upon to wrestle with the cook-boy of 
1926, wants to be transported back to, say, 
1903. 

Our guest was so horrified to learn that Miss 
Martin had actually been six months in this 
country and had not yet camped out, that he 
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immediately set to work to plan a shooting trip 
on a grand scale. 

The Breadwinner’s eyes gleamed as he 
listened to tales of how hordes of elephants go 
sight-seeing on Jimmy’s farm, how lions and 
leopards at frequent intervals raid his cattle 
kraal, how wildebeest and reed-buck and eland 
stand in groups, simply asking for trouble, and 
how birds of the most toothsome description 
queue up outside his kitchen, impatiently 
awaiting their turn for the pot. 

Jimmy planned out the whole scheme. 

“We’ll camp nine or ten miles from the 
farm,” he announced. “No need to bother 
about any kit, or any fancy niggers. I’ll pro¬ 
vide niggers accustomed to the veld. You want 
the simple life-” 

“I don’t,” I interrupted hastily, “I know 
what the simple life means in the cooking line 
—^things unspeakable.” 

Jimmy laughed. 

“You get ’em here just the same. You dress 
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up your niggers in white clothes, and let 'em 
go to church and sing hymns, and you teach 
’em to be clean, but it’s all on the surface. 
Underneath the veneer your nigger is just the 

same as ever he was-” 

He leaned forward as he spoke, and picked 
up the sugar spoon. 

“See that spoon,” he went on; “this’ll illus¬ 
trate my point. See the sugar coating this 
spoon. Why does it coat it? If it had been 
properly wet the sugar would have caked. It’s 
only lightly coated like that because just before 
breakfast one of your nice, clean white-coated 
boys stuffed a jolly good spoonful of sugar into 
his mouth, and licked the spoon before re¬ 
placing it. ’ ’ 

“Pig!” I ejaculated. 

“And,” went on our guest calmly, “who had 
custard for dinner last night? All of you. 
Jolly nice custard you thought it, too. Well, 
just before dinner I happened to go into the 
kitchen to get some string, and there was your 
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piccaninny spooning up the custard for all he 
was worth. He was in such a darned hurry 
that the custard was spilling down his chin 
back again into the dish.” 

I turned pale with emotion. 

“What did you do?” I breathed. 

Jimmy laughed. 

“I gave the little brat a kick—and I didn’t 
take any custard.” 

“You might have told us,” said Miss Martin 
timidly. 

Jimmy stared. 

“Good Lord, no! WTiat the eye doesn’t see 
the heart doesn’t grieve over. Never was that 
saying more apt than in Rhodesia.” 

Here, feeling that I should like a little pri¬ 
vate conversation with the piccaninny, I de¬ 
parted hurriedly. 



CHAPTER Vin 


We have started off on our shooting trip, and 
here I am, just fifty miles on our way, sitting 
pen in hand, under the shade of a mahobohobo 
tree, while the Breadwinner, muttering and 
cursing, is lying flat on his back under our dear 
Elizabeth Ford, trying to find out just why she 
refuses to continue the journey. 

We are alone on the veld, and so many miles 
from anywhere in particular that we seem to 
be in a little world of our own, a world made up 
of heat, swear words and mahobohobos. The 
latter fruit, which strews the ground every¬ 
where, is when ripe most uninteresting, and 
when unripe an astringent horror compared 
with which an unripe banana is food for the 
gods. Judging by the sounds she is politely try¬ 
ing to smother, Miss Martin, urged doubtless 
by her pupils, has sampled an unripe specimen 
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and is engaged in trying to untwist her throat 
and tongue. 

We have been here quite a long time and, 
from what I can see, will probably be here for 
ever. N’yamba (I insisted upon bringing my 
own cook, for though doubtless he is but a 
whited sepulcher, I personally find the whited 
part of his make-up essential to my peace of 
mind) made us morning tea, and half an hour 
ago cooked us a very nice impromptu lunch. At 
least I was told it was nice, but as only a short 
time before it had been cooing sweetly in the 
branches over our heads, Miss Martin and I 
did not partake of it. 

The situation of this party of intrepid hunt¬ 
ers being to my mind quite humorous, I should 
like to make merry, were it not for the fact 
that I have learned by bitter experience that 
when her lord fails to see anything amusing it 
is wiser in a mere wife to restrain her mirth. 

The last time I ever failed to observe due 
decorum in the face of masculine discomfort 
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was only a year or two ago. The Breadwinner 
and I had set forth to locate and inspect a gold- 
bearing quartz outcrop. After much difficulty 
we found the outcrop, but as it contained every 
other mineral except the one in which we were 
interested, we left it to its own devices, and 
started homewards. Late in the evening, in the 
middle of the miserable track which had been 
described to us as “an excellent road,” our car 
met a tree stump and refused to part with it. 
As luck would have it, there was a railway sta¬ 
tion only a few miles distant, so we left the car 
and, in the hope of getting a train, cut across 
country. 

On the station quite an interesting little 
group of people was collected. One was a police 
officer, who was provided with a first-class rail¬ 
way pass. There was also a Eussian Jew store¬ 
keeper, who was holding a second-class ticket, 
and a native orderly, and a dog belonging to 
the officer, who were furnished respectively 
with a third-class and a dog ticket. 
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We took first-class tickets. 

A train was due and, after a bare three 
hours’ delay, it noisily fussed into the station. 
Quite solemnly we all held out our tickets, quite 
solemnly the guard examined them, and as it 
was a goods train only, quite solemnly he 
ushered us all into the guard’s van. Inside the 
van, still quite solemnly, we settled ourselves 
according to precedence. The first-class pas¬ 
sengers were provided with a seat on some 
luggage in one corner; the storekeeper, seated 
on an upturned candle-box, ceaselessly bit his 
nails; opposite, the native servant squatted 
humbly on the floor, as far as possible from his 
white superiors, and, yelping dismally, the dog 
sat in the center. 

The train rumbled on and, wrapped in gloom, 
the passengers stared at each other. 

It was then that I finally realized that where 
in male eyes a situation is fraught with dis¬ 
comfort, levity in a mere female is inexcusable. 

And all I said was: 
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“What a pity we didn’t all buy dog tickets I” 

I have just made a perfectly innocent re¬ 
mark. I suggested mildly that perhaps our 
present trouble was caused by lack of petrol. 
As the beginning and end of my knowledge of 
cars is that they have an insatiable appetite 
for petrol, it always seems advisable to my 
mind to look into the matter of supply and de¬ 
mand. I have certainly had endless opportuni¬ 
ties of enlarging my mind as regards motor 
mechanism, but like the farm hand who, as a 
safeguard against ever being called upon to 
perform the operation, never learned to milk, 
I think that where motoring in Rhodesia is con¬ 
cerned, ’tis folly to be wise. 

As I made the remark about the petrol, the 
Breadwinner, from his lowly position under 
the car, glared at me. 

“Didn’t you hear me tell Mafuta to fill her 
up?” he asked coldly. 

Now a foolish, thoughtless wife would have 
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answered, “Yes, but you never looked to see 
if he had done it,” and then wondered why her 
marriage was not a success. 

“You never know what Mafuta has been up 
to,” I hinted diplomatically. 

The Breadwinner, somewhat mollified, 
grunted and, dragging himself from under¬ 
neath the car, examined the petrol tank. 

Empty! 

There was nothing to be done but to screw 
up all the things he had unscrewed, which, to a 
running accompaniment of threats of ven¬ 
geance against Mafuta, he duly accomplished; 
and then, lighting a pipe, he looked at me, 
looked at the hot blue sky, looked at Miss Mar¬ 
tin and the Twins, who were busily engaged in 
rescuing ants from an ant-lion’s den, and said: 

“Well, I’m d-d.” 

So was I. 

Then a surprising thing happened, for into 
this impasse, very hot, very lightly clad, very 
embarrassed, but in the circumstances more 
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Welcome than an angel from heaven, strolled 
the bughunter. 

He was camped not a mile away, he told us, 
nervously fingering his decayed tooth-brush of 
a moustache, his mild sheep-like eyes on Miss 
Martin’s face; he had plenty of petrol, and 
everything we wanted in that line was entirely 
at our disposal. 

So here we are, waiting for N’yamba to ap¬ 
pear with the petrol, and drinking tea, which 
Miss Martin and I made, and which the men 
admit isn’t half bad when there’s nothing else 
handy. 

Overhead, what I feared might be our dinner 
is cooing happily, so, as the Twins’ French 
book says, tout le monde est content. 

The bughunter tells me that the name given 
to this unpleasant sun-baked mahohohoho-Mi- 
tered spot is “Cool Valley Farm,’’ but as no 
one would ever suspect that it was ever a farm, 
let alone a cool valley, I presume the name was 
given in jest. 
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Names in Africa are inclined to be mislead¬ 
ing. I remember once, on a journey to the 
Oape, our train being held up for hours at a 
place called “Fourteen Streams.” The engine 
had gone off the rails, it was hideously hot, and 
every fly in the dark continent had, on hearing 
of the accident, hastened to the spot. Our 
water-sack was empty, the sun seemed bent on 
doing its worst, and as a climax, the attitude 
of the Twins and their nurse was that not only 
was I personally responsible for their suffer¬ 
ings, but I was doing nothing to relieve them. 

In the end, with several other passengers, 
we set out to find those fourteen cooling 
streams. We wanted all of them. In fact, as, 
waving tufts of karoo bush in the vain hope of 
discouraging the attentions of the flies, we 
panted along the baked shadeless veld, we felt 
that, to cool us down, a stream apiece would 
barely suffice. 

I will draw a veil over our comments when, 
on reaching our destination, we found fourteen 
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dry and dusty ditches; and the explanation 
given by a local celebrity that in the rainy sea¬ 
son the ditches really were streams, failed en¬ 
tirely to restore our equanimity. 

I know an Englishman who some years ago 
bought a farm called “Vier Fontein,” in the 
Free State. In those days that Englishman had 
more money than sense, and never dreamed of 
paying a visit of inspection before buying the 
farm from an enthusiastic Cape Town agent. 
Now he has more sense than money, and hav¬ 
ing totally failed to find even a vestige of the 
four fountains, he is trying to off-load his farm 
on to some other trusting tenderfoot. 

#««*#* 

Since we have met the bughunter and know 
that the siege is shortly to be raised, we have 
been quite a merry little party. The bughunter, 
after sitting down at a most respectful dis¬ 
tance, has slowly edged just a trifle nearer to 
Miss Martin. If he continues to progress at 
this alarming rate I should think that in his 
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seventy-fifth year he may find himself engaged 
to the lady. 

Dee has just made a suggestion which has 
brought a blush to the cheek of his modest 
little governess. 

The bughunter, nervously clutching at the 
front of his buttonless shirt, remarked shyly: 

“You must excuse my appearance, but a 
busy man who lacks a wife has to do his mend¬ 
ing when and where he can.” 

Dee looked at him curiously. 

“Haven’t you even one wife?” he asked in¬ 
credulously. “Why, Daddy has two—Muvie an’ 
Martie. He likes Muvie best though, an’ when 
he gets tired of Martie, you can have her. Only 
you’ll never have to let her see you in your 
pajamas, ’cos when she sees Daddy going to 
his bath in his-” 

The Breadwinner rose to his feet. 

“There’s N’yamba coming,” he announced, 
abruptly. “Come on, kids, and see who gets 
hold of the petrol first.” 



CHAPTER IX 


We are in a strange world, a world of vast 
' open spaces, of sinister rocky kopjes, of tree- 
studded slopes, and wide grassy vleis. Over¬ 
head is the blue sky, all around the shimmering 
stillness of heated air. There is nothing else to 
be seen—nothing—save the litter of our camp, 
the river a hundred yards away, and an occa¬ 
sional spiral of smoke from our smoldering 
camp-fire. 

We are alone, cut off from the outside world 
as completely as if we had never been part of 
it. An ox-wagon is our home, and great, slow- 
moving, mild-eyed oxen our beasts of burden. 
We are a little kingdom of our own, and our 
king is Jinuny. In the world we have left be¬ 
hind he was “only Jimmy,” a man who might 
have got on in the world, and somehow didn’t; 
a man who, impatiently throwing away his 
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opportunities of advancement, never for a mo¬ 
ment regretted their passing; a man to whom 
the present is all sufficient, the past a happy 
memory, and the future not worth bothering 
about. 

But in the wilds, Jimmy is a king. He may, 
to use his own expression, be “broke to the 
wide,” but he owns over a thousand head of 
cattle, something like twenty thousand acres 
of more or less fertile land, and an army of 
black retainers, who seem to exist for one pur¬ 
pose only, and that is to minister to the few 
wants of their white over-lord. 

Jimmy’s dwelling-place consists of a scat¬ 
tered collection of pole and dagga-thatched 
huts, which, should he deem advisable, he de¬ 
stroys by fire and rebuilds. Only about five 
hundred acres out of his twenty thousand are 
under cultivation, the rest being at the dis¬ 
posal of his cattle and stray hordes of wild 
animals. 

In one vlei he grows sufficient wheat for his 
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daily bread, the same wheat • being roughly 
ground by primitive native methods into very 
palatable flour. In the remainder he grows 
sufficient maize, or “mealies” as we call it, not 
only to feed his retainers but also to provide 
himself with the wherewithal with which to 
satisfy the demands of the bank, whose help 
and forbearance he has many times tested. 

He reigns supreme and unquestioned—^his 
word is law. When necessary, he deals out 
justice, generously tempered with mercy, with 
a free hand; and for miles around, far beyond 
his lawful domain, law and order prevail, and 
his name is loved almost as greatly as it is 
feared. 

We, who with the rest of his world had 
hitherto looked upon Jimmy as a gay, irrespon¬ 
sible, happy-go-lucky soul, were rather more 
than astonished; and as for the Twins they look 
at him in the same way as I have seen small 
boys regard the hero of a football match. 

Even the Breadwinner was surprised. 
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“Bit of a dark horse—Jimmy,” was his sole 
comment, but it meant quite as much as my 
more voluble remarks. 

Personally, as, to my mind, there are strict 
limits to the female endurance of unnecessary 
discomfort, I liked the farm better than our 
camp. At the farm, although the beds were only 
of the roll-up-canvas-stretcher variety, they 
were beds and not heaps of creepy-crawly 
grass. 

I have a very nice nature, but it never really 
does itself justice when at two a.m. I find my¬ 
self obliged to light the oil-lamp in the wagon, 
and locate the numerous live stock promiscu¬ 
ously scattered about my bedding and my 
person. 

Then in the matter of our food supply, I am 
not altogether at my ease, for with a reversion 
to his native surroundings, N’yamba is rapidly 
shedding all the little culinary niceties which in 
my eyes are essential to appetite. 

Take such a little detail, for instance, as 
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kitchen cloths. To my mind these are insepar¬ 
able from dish-wiping, but to N’yamba’s mind 
such is not the case; and when in his opinion 
occasion demands that they shall be put to 
another use, he does not allow any foolish ideas 
on my part to interfere with what he considers 
necessary. 

N’yamba, it transpires, is not only a native 
of these parts, but as the son of the chief of a 
near-by kraal, is a person of considerable im¬ 
portance. This being the case, he has come in 
contact with the fair sex, a fact which necessi¬ 
tates a little dandyism in his get-up. As his 
best clothes are all securely locked inside a tin 
trunk at home, he has been obliged to appear 
in social circles minus the high collar which he 
deems essential to successful courtship. But 
being of an enterprising mind, he managed to 
make shift with a kitchen towel, which, swathed 
tightly round his neck, afforded him consider¬ 
able satisfaction. All might have gone well had 
he not partaken too freely of that pleasing but 
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intoxicating beverage known as “Kafir beer.” 
That proved his undoing, for although only 
pleasantly excited, his caution forsook him, and 
on his return to camp he removed his collar 
before the enraged eyes of his mistress, and 
would have set about wiping dishes with it had 
not the said mistress, with considerable bitter¬ 
ness, prevented him. 

On another occasion I again fell foul of him 
on the same subject, but this time he was sulky, 
feeling himself to have been badly used. 

Quite recently, the totally nude condition of 
a small piccaninny assisting with the cooking 
so shocked us that Miss Martin and I, with the 
help of two kitchen towels and a piece of 
string, evolved for him a simple but efficient 
loin drapery. Later that same day, I discovered 
the piccaninny again in his birthday suit, and 
upon making inquiries, found to my horror 
that N’yamba had ordered him to disrobe and 
use his discarded garment for dish-drying. 

Another little incident that rather upset my 
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calm was the fact that for several days we had 
been drinking our bath water. The river is one 
hundred yards away, the water heavy to carry. 
N’yamba saw in our discarded bath water a 
means whereby he might economize in material 
and labor. Where one of his duties was to tip 
out the bath water it was easy to save a portion 
of the precious fluid. True, he boiled it—but 
even boiled bath water- 

W^ords fail me! 

But apart from such little happenings, inevi¬ 
tably associated with camping in Ehodesia, our 
trek has been an astonishing success, an out¬ 
standing feature of which has been the conduct 
of Miss Martin, or “Martie,” as we now all 
affectionately call her. 

The jolting of ox-wagon traveling, slow hot 
mile after slow hot mile, was a joke to her— 
for her the things that creep and crawl have 
lost all their terrors; up her spine, as, lying on 
her grass-piled bed at night, she listens to the 
distant roar of a prowling lion, creeps no cold 
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thrill of fear; nor when the warm stillness of 
the midday air was suddenly rent by the shrill 
agonized cry of some wild thing close at hand, 
did she do more than look round anxiously for 
her charges, and express a hope that the poor 
creatures did not suffer long. 

She can walk for miles, and she cares not 
two straws about her appearance, which, 
strange to say, has begun as a result to care 
for her. There is a color in her cheeks, a bright¬ 
ness in her spectacled gray eyes, a lessening of 
her timidity of speech, and a riotous waving 
of her usually neatly plastered-down hair, 
which speaks volumes for the complete lack of 
civilization on the habits of the over-civilized. 

Nothing upsets her calm, not even the fact 
that she had just swallowed a glass of milk 
when Dum saw fit to state that he had for¬ 
gotten to tell her that, shortly before break¬ 
fast, he had seen the piccaninny remove a 
drowned field-rat from the milk-pail. 

True, she gulped and turned a little pale, and 
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•wished rather piteously that Dum had spoken 
earlier, but that was all. 

Truly, a most surprising woman. 

Our milk supply comes from a cow which, 
■with her calf, is temporarily a camp follower. 
She was supplied by the chief of the neighbor¬ 
ing kraal, who at first sent us milk in a large 
calabash, which utensil is fashioned from the 
rind of a Kafir melon. However, one day, our 
milk supply running out, I found such horrors 
at the bottom of the calabash that I suggested 
that, for the sake of the general all-round 
health of the party, milk from a cow instead of 
a calabash might be advisable. Neither of the 
menfolk was really keen, but finally urged by 
me, Jimmy went over to the kraal to make the 
arrangement, and returning in a very pensive 
mood, confided to me that once we got the cow 
reasonably cleansed the exchange met with his 
entire approval. 

Our days are very pleasant, for in this far¬ 
away world of ours time simply does not exist. 
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We rise when we please and we eat when we 
please, and strange to say, the food is always 
ready to be eaten. 

For culinary utensils N’yamba has to man¬ 
age with two large bake-pots and a frying-pan. 
In one pot all the bread is baked and the mealie- 
meal porridge is cooked, and in the other, 
everything else that we eat, except the break¬ 
fast eggs and bacon, which are fried in the pan 
and, what is more, served in the pan. Our plates 
and cups are of enamel, as is also the huge jug 
in which our coffee is both made and served. 

The mealie-meal porridge is doubtless excel¬ 
lent, but as of necessity it has to be eaten with 
milk, I myself do not partake of it. The mealie- 
meal with which it is made was grown by 
Jimmy, the female dependents of his farm la¬ 
borers being responsible for the grinding of 
the com into meal. 

Breakfast over, in order that Jimmy may 
admonish such of our numerous staff as may 
require it, he and I make a tour of inspection 
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of our camp. This done, the business of the da7 
begins, which business being, of course, the de¬ 
struction of many feathered and furry tMngs, 
is, in masculine eyes, of paramount impor¬ 
tance. 

Except for such necessities as bacon, flour, 
sugar, and salt, we brought no provisions with 
us, relying on our guns for meat, the neighbor¬ 
ing kraal for luxuries, on oranges brought from 
Jimmy’s farm for fruit, and for thirst-quench¬ 
ing drinks on the fruit of the wild lemon trees 
which flourish on either bank of our river. 

There is a dread spot not far behind our 
wagon, where the corpses of slaughtered beas- 
ties hang dismally from the branch of an over¬ 
hanging tree. Martie and I shudder and avert 
our eyes as we pass this spot, but to the Twins 
it is a place of breathless interest. 

Sometimes the men go hunting alone, but 
more often are accompanied by their admiring 
female and infant dependents. If so, N’yamba, 
the salt, the onions, and the stew-pot accom- 
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pany us, our quaintly-garbed piccaninny fol¬ 
lowing with a bundle of enamel plates under 
his arm. 

This particular morning we are all making 
an early start, and mighty are the expectations 
of the hunters. So far no lion or leopard has 
crossed our path, a mercy for which I am un- 
feignedly thankful. 

Piccaninny does not accompany us to-day. I 
have just found him polishing our breakfast 
forks and knives on the sole of his foot, and in 
consequence the sight of him is so offensive to 
me that I have bidden him see to the mending 
of his ways in the solitude of our deserted 
camp. 



CHAPTER X 

Yesterday, just as we were finishing breakfast, 
we had a visit from N’yamba’s august parent, 
the chief of the native kraal in the vicinity of 
our camp. 

The visit was conducted with great cere¬ 
mony, and I can only hope that the chief and 
his headmen found us half as entertaining as 
we did them. 

The arrival of the chief was announced by 
a fat native, who was much puffed up with his 
importance in being an emissary of royalty, and 
half an hour later a little procession, consisting 
of the chief, two of his wives, and six headmen 
came towards us. 

The chief, who must have weighed something 
in the neighborhood of eighteen stone, was 
smartly attired in what had once been a dress- 
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suit, but which, hy the simple expedient of cut¬ 
ting off the tails, had been converted into a 
daytime garment of the Eton jacket variety. 
With this he wore a panama hat, the largest 
and reddest cotton handkerchief I have ever 
seen, a blue striped shirt, a very high celluloid 
collar, and a natty little green and white 
checked tie. 

We advanced to meet him, and on being in¬ 
vited to sit down, he beckoned to one of the 
headmen to produce the chiefly seat, which, 
consisting of an empty paraffin case, was 
amply draped with a large skin kaross. His 
headmen grouped themselves behind him, and 
his waives, being mere females and therefore 
humble in mind, stood at the side. 

The attire of the headmen was much more 
scanty than that of their chief, and bore evi¬ 
dence of a frantic last-moment search for the 
garments decency demands should be worn in 
the presence of a white woman. The two wives 
were each tightly swathed from their armpits 
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to their knees in strips of multi-colored limbo. 
One carried a baby on her back, and both were 
plentifully adorned with bracelets and anklets 
of twisted brass and copper wire and many 
colored beads, in addition to which the mother 
of the baby had stuck some guinea-fowl 
feathers interlaced with blue beads in her 
woolly tufts of hair. 

As the fact that his son was my cook-boy 
might, I thought, give pain to the chief, I had 
suggested that N’yamba should remove him¬ 
self to the river; but my suggestion was met 
with such utter consternation by the entire 
staff that I let it slide. However, far from con¬ 
sidering his son’s occupation in any way de¬ 
rogatory, the chief seemed to think it shed 
luster on his name. 

As the chief spoke no English, and the use 
of kitchen Kafir as a means of conversation was 
beneath his dignity, and Jimmy being absent 
on a hunting expedition, conversation lan¬ 
guished, until with a wave of his arm the chief 
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bade one of his headnaen interpret. This inter¬ 
preter was bashful, his English indifferent, and 
judging by the extraordinary amount of time he 
took to interpret our simplest remark to his 
master, his veracity was not beyond question. 

I asked the chief what he thought of the pres¬ 
ent-day outlook for natives in this country, 
and his reply, though brief, was decided: 

“One time plenty land—^no Bible. Now plenty 
Bible—no land.” 

’Nuff said. We dropped the subject. 

“Is the chief a Christian?” asked Martie, 
timidly. 

Long explanation, much excited haranguing 
between the chief and the interpreter, then: 

“Chief say—no good—plenty work—^no 
money—too much talk,” from which masterly 
summing-up of the doubtless many and varied 
mission activities in his domain, we gathered 
that the chief is not so much averse to conver¬ 
sion as to the lack of any material benefit to be 
gained by the same. 
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We all laughed at Martie’s discomfiture, for 
she is an ardent missionary, and to our utter 
amazement she laughed as heartily as did we. 
In fact, she is becoming so approachable and 
likable that there are times when I think she 
will yet be the truest Ehodesian of us all. 

We had some difficulty in getting rid of our 
visitor, who insisted upon presenting us with 
two dozen suspicious looking eggs, four skinny, 
loudly-protesting Mashona fowls, and the kar- 
oss on which he had been sitting. The paraffin 
case was evidently a much more highly-prized 
article and could not be disposed of. 

We found some difficulty in raking up enough 
presents in exchange, but in the end the pro¬ 
cession moved off very happily, the chief jin¬ 
gling five shillings in his pocket, the two wives 
quarreling shrilly over the respective merits 
of an old jumper and a slab of chocolate, while 
the headmen grinned broadly as they fingered 
their packets of sugar. 

After a minute and horrifying inspection of 
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the kaross, it was decided that at the earliest 
opportunity it must be taken out on the veld 
and secretly burned. N’yamba was greatly im¬ 
pressed with the magnificence of the gift, and 
failed to understand any reason for the Bread¬ 
winner’s stern command that it should be left 
hanging from the branch of a tree, a consider¬ 
able distance from the camp. 

In the end, however, an accidental veld fire 
finished off the kaross, and did it so effectually 
that for a few minutes it looked as if not only 
our camp, but ourselves, our wagon, our oxen, 
our servants, and everything that was ours, 
would be treated in the same way. 

At this time of year, which is the tail end of 
the dry season, the veld grass is as dry as tin¬ 
der and somewhere in the neighborhood of 
from six to ten feet high. Our boys had cleared a 
small space round our camp, but the dry stubble 
remained, and when a spark from our fire set 
this stubble alight, within a few seconds a thin, 
narrow, little line of fire had run along in the 
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direction of the long dry grass surrounding our 
camp. 

For a few seconds there seemed to he no 
danger, as the wind was blowing away from the 
camp in the direction of the river, but in less 
time than it takes to write the words down, the 
wind veered round and drove the flames to¬ 
wards ua. 

After that it was just a question whether we 
could succeed in beating out the flames in our 
stubble. 

It was a weird sight, for as they smashed 
down branches of trees and beat madly at the 
flames, the boys shouted and screamed with 
fear and excitement. The night was dark, for 
though the sun had not long set, the moon had 
not risen, and what with the leaping light of the 
flames, the thick clouds of smoke, the shadows, 
and the shouting of natives, it seemed as if 
Pandemonium were let loose. 

Obeying a shouted order from Jimmy to get 
down towards the river, we womenfolk ran in 
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that direction, while he and the Breadwinner 
cut loose the terrified tethered oxen, and threw 
as much of our camp gear as possible into the 
wagon. 

Mercifully, the fire was speedily got under 
control, and grimy and shaken we all collected 
together in a thankful little heap, and were 
served by the resourceful N’yamba with hot 
coffee, which had miraculously escaped dis¬ 
aster. 

In the general excitement the kaross had 
been forgotten, and when discovered by the 
grieved N’yamba was a sorry little pile of 
charred leather. 

When I thought that it might have been 
remembered and with the rest of our belongings 
have been bundled into the wagon, I could not 
be suflBciently thankful that it had been over¬ 
looked. 

As it was, the interior of our home was a 
lamentable sight, everything being piled up 
hugger-mugger on top of our bedding. The 
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menfolk sleep on the ground, but when dark¬ 
ness falls, the Twins and Martie agree with me 
that there is a feeling of comparative safety 
about a wagon, entirely lacking in even the most 
carefully guarded of ground sleeping-quarters. 

It seemed impossible ever to bring order out 
of so much chaos. Rugs and cushions were 
mixed with bacon and potatoes; flour, sugar, 
and tea were strewn about; a joint of cold buck 
reposed on my pillow; and over in one corner 
the chief’s two dozen eggs lay in a dreadful 
heap, which gave ample evidence of a lack in the 
kraal of any definite method in the collecting 
and handling of the products of the poultry 
yard. 

Altogether it was a shocking sight; and as 
Jimmy put it, “the lid was put on the teapot,” 
when Martie wrung despairing hands, and after 
fumbling aimlessly about, said agitatedly: 

“I can’t find my invisible hairpins. Has any¬ 
one seen my invisible hairpins?” 

How we laughed!—laughed until our sides 
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ached and our eyes streamed—and in the future 
whenever I feel downhearted I shall conjure up 
in my mind’s eye the vision of little Martie 
floundering about, knee-deep in litter, searching 
chaos itself for invisible hairpins. 

I laughed so much that in the end the Bread¬ 
winner wiped his own eyes and sternly bade me 
desist, for having once in his life met with 
hysterics, and those hysterics being mine, he is 
terrified of a repetition. 

My one and only bout of hysteria took place 
on Christmas Day two years ago. Early in the 
morning of that happy day, Johnny Makori 
cut his leg open with an axe and had to be taken 
to hospital, following on which, within an hour, 
Dee fell olf his donkey and broke his arm. The 
day was miserably wet, and the wood in the 
kitchen fire smoked so detestably that I had a 
brain-wave and added parafl&n, which brilliant 
action left me minus any eyebrows or lashes 
and with a deplorable little fuzzed bang of hair 
hanging over my forehead. Late in the afternoon 
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a boy appeared to announce that the turkey for 
dinner, which, ready stuffed, tad been left in 
the kitchen, had disappeared. We never found 
the turkey, but beside a very gorged-looking 
Kuri was the stuffing. The boy, sent hurriedly 
to kill two young cockerels, by mistake killed 
two of my best laying pullets which, before em¬ 
barking on plucking and cleaning operations, 
he left on the back veranda. 

The linen cupboard of which I am so proud, 
being in the bathroom, I was in that apartment 
getting out table-linen when, with a piteous 
little squawk, one of the corpses of my hens 
walked in at the door. 

She seemed a little bewildered, poor dear, 
for her head was so twisted that it looked over 
her right shoulder as it were, and as her feet 
remained where nature had placed them, her 
progress up the passage from the veranda must 
have been something in the nature of a night¬ 
mare. 

The apparition was so startling that I in- 
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voluntarily took a step backwards and fell into 
the bath, and there I remained and had hys¬ 
terics. 

Everyone came in to see me have them, and 
although my head was lying in the bottom of the 
bath, and my feet were resting on the ledge, if 
all the world had come to see the shocking sight 
of a respectable matron lying prone, indulging 
in hysterics in an empty white enamel bath, I 

should not have cared two straws. 

• ****• 

Martie never found her invisible hairpins, 
for by the time we had finished laughing, all we 
were fit to do was to crawl wearily under our 
blankets and go to sleep. 



CHAPTER XI 

Our Martie is a heroine. 

I look at her and marvel greatly, for it 
seems incredible that one, who until recently 
positively exuded multiplication tables, biblical 
and historical facts, and extreme respectability, 
should be a slayer of wild beasts, and for one 
long hectic night, insecurely perched in the 
branches of a great M’Sasa tree, have been the 
sole companion of a member of the male sex. 

The latter performance specially is not one 
generally regarded as becoming in nursery 
governesses, though as it was involuntary, and 
the pair were well chaperoned by the dead 
corpse of a lion and his extremely vigilant liv¬ 
ing wife, it might even in scholastic circles be 
regarded as merely unfortunate. 

135 
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As a great many small incidents led up to 
Martie’s debut as a fully qualified heroine I 
had better state some of the most important. 

To begin with, Jimmy has a dear friend who 
is a prospector. How and why this prospector 
ever came to Ehodesia no one will ever know, 
but the reason he drifts from district to district, 
collecting samples of minerals, panning them, 
ceaselessly searching for the wealth that, did he 
find it, he would only squander, is because he 
suffers from a raging unquenchable thirst. 
When he is sober he is a pessimist of the deep¬ 
est dye, when slightly the worse for wear the 
best of good company, and when really drunk is 
to Jimmy, who loves him as a brother, an un- 
solvable problem. 

This prospector, being in our neighborhood, 
called on us the other day. He arrived astride 
a donkey, his boy, every now and again laying 
the stick he carried smartly across the animal’s 
hind-quarters, trotting amiably behind. The 
prospector wore a battered old khaki helmet. 
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a shirt and a pair of slacks, tied under the knee 
with string. He rode barebacked, and lying in 
front of him across his steed’s back was his can¬ 
vas bag containing samples. 

He was perfectly sober and most depressed— 
about the future of Rhodesia. 

“Why the Chartered Company ever wanted 
this darned country beats me, and why any 
sensible man ever consented to live in it leaves 
me stone cold,” he grumbled. 

“Wnhy did you ever come here?” asked Mar- 
tie. 

“Because I was a fool,” was the cheery 
reply. 

“Well, why stay?” I inquired mildly. 

“Because I can’t make enough to get out,” 
he growled. 

Jimmy laughed. 

“You old liar,” he said affectionately. “After 
you’ve had a drink or two you’ll be telling 
us how you got out twice, and nearly strangled 
yourself trying to make enough to get back.” 
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“Try me,” said our visitor, with a gleam of 
interest in his shining eye. 

We tried him so successfully that before his 
visit was over he was the gayest and most 
charming of guests—a guest, moreover, who in¬ 
sisted that the following day we should pay him 
a visit at his camp. 

The following morning we set out to do so, 
but were delayed in starting by the Breadwin¬ 
ner having to punish the Twins for going out 
helmetless into the blazing sunshine, and by 
Jimmy insisting that the wretched Martie, to 
whom firearms are an utter abomination, should 
learn to load, unload, and discharge a rifle. 

“If I’d known that you didn’t know how 
to do it, I wouldn’t have had you on this trip,” 
he said sternly. “Go on now—don’t handle the 
thing as if it were a bomb; we’re not starting 
till you can do it, so you may as weH put your 
back into it.” 

Well, in the end we started, and hadn’t gone 
a mile before Dee, who had been strangely 
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quiet and subdued, horrified us all by toppling 
over in a dead faint. He recovered very quickly, 
but complained of violent headache and sick¬ 
ness. 

“Sunstroke—I’m not surprised,” said the 
Breadwinner, meaningly. 

In the end, Dee had to be carried home, and 
Martie and Jimmy, accompanied by our two 
dogs, set off alone to explain matters to the 
prospector. 

We bade each other farewell, and with Dee 
in his arms, the Breadwinner, Dum and I, and 
the boy who accompanied us, turned in the 
direction of our camp, while, accompanied by 
the two dogs, the other two went on alone. 

I turned once to look at them—an odd, ill- 
assorted pair, the one so tall and debonair, so 
very much in his element, the other small and 
fragile, nervously edging away from too close 
proximity to the detested rifle, swung with 
such nonchalant ease across her companion’s 
shoulder. 
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Anyone less like a heroine in appearance 
than our little Martie, it would have been dif¬ 
ficult to find. 

*##••* 

It was fairly late in the afternoon when the 
pair started on their homeward journey, and 
before they were half-way, Jimmy, who had 
been chatting to his companion, noticed that 
neither of the dogs was following. He shouted 
and whistled, but no dogs appeared. 

“It’s that wild chap Victor that’s respon¬ 
sible,” he muttered. “Lassie would never de¬ 
sert on her own. Well, he’s certainly in for it 
when I get him. We’ve plenty of ammunition, so 
it’s all right; but I don’t like being out in this 
part of the country without dogs.” 

They plodded on steadily, until when within 
two miles of our camp, Jimmy suggested that 
Martie would be the better for a short rest, and 
leaning his gun against the tree in whose shade 
she had thankfully subsided, he strolled over to 
examine a quartz outcrop a few yards away. 
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^e was carelessly inspecting a piece of quartz, 
which he was holding in his left hand, when 
he suddenly became aware of a lion about to 
spring, crouching within a few yards of binn. 

There was no time to do more than shout a 
brief warning to Martie, barely time even to 
pull out his hunting-knife from his belt, and 
thrust blindly at the great beast as it hurled it¬ 
self against him. The blade buried itself deep 
in the animal’s shoulder, then snapped, leaving 
a useless hilt in its owner’s hand. Jimmy was 
borne backwards and downwards, but by some 
miracle he succeeded in thrusting the piece of 
quartz he still gripped in his left hand into the 
cruel slobbering jaws above him, and with the 
strength of despair held it there. 

The knife-thrust had put one fore-leg with its 
terrible claws out of action, but there could 
only be one possible end to the unequal struggle, 
and Jimmy knew it. His brain was reeling— 
his strength fast giving out when the noise of 
a discharging gun sounded deafeningly in his 
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ears; the awful weight on top of him grew inert 
—^then slid over sideways. Dazed, bloody, but 
with no injury other than a slightly clawed and 
bleeding arm, he rose to his feet and looked 
about him. The lion lay stone dead, and close 
beside it, her spectacles crooked on her nose, 
her mouth trembling, and her eyes wet with 
tears, stood Martie. 

“I hope I didn’t alarm you—it—it—^went off 
with such a terrible bang,” she faltered. 

Jimmy held out his hand and gripped hers 
tightly. 

“You utter little sport,” he said simply, 
adding, “What did you do with the gun?” 

“I——was frightened of it, and I threw it 
away over there.” 

As she spoke, Martie pointed to a near-by 
boulder. 

There indeed lay the gun, but with something 
so wrong with its mechanism that, as Jimmy 
said, it was about as much use as a sick head¬ 
ache. 
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Quickly he thought out the situation, and 
as his cogitations were interrupted by the 
grunting noise of the late lion’s approaching 
wife, they were concluded in the comparative 
safety of a larged forked branch of a M’Sasa 
tree, where, throughout that long night, he and 
Martie remained. 

Below them, the lioness paced and snarled, 
and slobbered over her mate, while the ma¬ 
rooned pair above talked and watched, Martie, 
her head on Jimmy’s shoulder and his sound 
arm gripping her waist, even dozing fitfully, 
starting wide awake every few minutes, but 
calmly and serenely confident that all would 
be well. 

Baboons chattered and swung and peered 
curiously at them from the branches of neigh¬ 
boring trees, and from the darkness of the 
surrounding forest strange noises, and an oc¬ 
casional wild scream of fear, broke across the 
stillness of the tropical night. 

Day dawned at last, bringing with it a much 
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relieved Breadwinner, two much ashamed dogs, 
guns and ammunition, and, incidentally, death 
ito the chaperoning lioness. 

I received our heroine with open arms. 

“How did you do it?” I asked. 

Martie blushed a rosy red. 

“I put the spout end behind the creature’s 
ear,” she said, “and then I shut my eyes, and 
pulled the trigger, and when I opened my eyes, 
the lion was dead, and I was so afraid the gun 
might go off again that I threw it away. ’ ’ 

There are a great many heroines in the world, 
but I think ours is quite unique. 

In spite of his protests that the wounds in 
his arm were mere trifling scratches, the Bread¬ 
winner insisted upon not only breaking up 
camp, but conveying Jimmy on an improvised 
m'chele, or native litter, to his farm, and from 
there taking bim in our car to hospital in town. 

We traveled in the ox-wagon to the farm, 
and there waited until the Breadwinner re¬ 
turned for us. 
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His prompt action only just saved Jimmy 
losing his arm, possibly even his life, and as it 
is he has been in hospital for a fortnight and, 
by the doctor’s orders, is now going to the 
coast to recuperate. 

With our return to civilization, Martie was 
afflicted with something in the nature of a re¬ 
lapse, for when I suggested that she might take 
a bunch of violets to Jimmy, she blushed and 
stammered that as she had never in her life 
seen a man in bed she wouldn’t know what to 
say to him. 

It transpires that she was brought up from 
babyhood in an orphanage, taught in girls’ 
schools, and then went governessing. 

Heaven only knows what induced her to come 
to Rhodesia. 


It is delightful to be again in my peaceful 
garden, so gay and lovely in the September 
heat. True, the grass of my lawn exactly 
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matches the red dust of the road in color, but 
my glory bed is only awaiting the bursting of 
the myriads of blossoms, already showing as a 
misty halo round the still bare branches of my 
jacarandas, to welcome them with an intoxi¬ 
cation of beauty. My glory bed is so named 
because it, with my special jacaranda tree, is 
the glory, the hub as it were, of my garden. 

In the shrubbery, the tall pink and white 
oleanders are already in bloom, and the plum¬ 
bago hedge which, with an occasional frangi¬ 
pani, shuts off my garden from the public view, 
is a-swirl with pale blue loveliness. The double 
stone wall beloved by Mafuta, Jim Fish, and 
Fool, because from behind its shelter a few mo¬ 
ments of repose are often to be had, is 
smothered with the deep and paler rose of ivy 
geraniums; while behind it, tall hollyhocks 
stand like gay sentinels. Behind the shrubbery, 
where their gaudiness cannot destroy the har¬ 
mony of my color scheme, sprawling nastur¬ 
tiums, yellow, flame, and scarlet cannas, scar- 
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let gilias, tawny gaillardias, and glowing ne- 
mesia, make a vivid splash of color. 

The garden-boys, heroically concealing their 
grief at my return, had done all that could be 
reasonably expected of them by a mistress who 
has learned not to demand the impossible, and 
Tom and the piccaninny, who had been left in 
charge of the house, had given equal satisfac¬ 
tion. 

There was no outward flaw anywhere, and 
yet, behind those smooth, guileless, black faces 
lurked a consciousness of sin. 

It was in the air. I sensed it; the Bread¬ 
winner sensed it; but it was some days before 
we discovered that Jim Pish, that wily traveled 
youth, had thought of a plan whereby the 
monotony of his evenings might be relieved, 
and with the help of a few unconsidered trifles 
purloined at odd times from the house, had 
fitted up the empty loft over the garage as a 
guest-room, where he and his fellow gardeners 
invited a succession of their lady friends to 
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dine and sleep at our expense. Tom and the 
piccaninny, not feeling that the gardeners were 
their social equals, took neither part nor lot in 
the matter, though wild horses would not have 
induced them to give the culprits away. 

Jim Fish was soundly beaten and discharged, 
but Mafuta and Fool, being but tools in the 
hands of the wily one, were admonished and 
fined. 

I now have a pock-marked youth named 
Teeth to add to my anxieties, which means a 
slight rise in the world for Fool. 

I am sitting under my budding jacaranda, 
drowsy with the warmth of the sun and listen¬ 
ing to the piping of our beautifully feathered 
songless birds, and as I write I think and say 
aloud, “Truly is my lot cast in very pleasant 
places.” 



CHAPTER XII 

My little world is very lovely this wonderful 
October day. 

It is nearly morning-tea time, and I am 
lounging in my chair, waiting for Tom to ap¬ 
pear with the tray and for the joyous advent 
of my sons. 

Overhead, the heavy bell-like jacaranda blos¬ 
soms are clustered so thickly that they form a 
complete canopy over the still bare branches, 
from which little green fern-like fronds are 
just sprouting. The grass is carpeted with 
fallen blooms which, much to the Bread¬ 
winner’s disgust, I will not allow Mafuta to 
sweep away. I wear pink and mauve frocks 
always now, and mourn over the odious khaki 
shirts and shorts beloved of my offspring, who 
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caimot be cajoled into wearing something more 
in keeping with the beauty of their sur¬ 
roundings. 

Rain has fallen, and where my lawn was 
burned and dry, it is now softly green, while 
every bed and border has on a garment of sur¬ 
passing loveliness. I have laid aside my tools 
and my gardening kit, for now that the moment 
of fulfilment has come, I give myself up to 
idleness and enjoyment. All the year I have 
labored and planned, failed, grieved, and la¬ 
bored again, and now I reap my reward. 

All around me is the beauty of mauve blos¬ 
soms softly falling, green grass springing, the 
blurred coloring of schizanthus merging in the 
tall larkspurs behind them, the mauve scabious, 
delicate and pale behind their edging of pink 
petunias, the rosy pink of massed clarkia, the 
trailing masses of ivy geranium, with tall holly¬ 
hocks standing sentinel behind, and through it 
all, the scent and beauty of roses. 

Down the drive, more and yet more jacaran- 
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das drop their delicate blossoms, and here and 
there between the sober green of what, a few 
months ago was the scarlet of poinsettias, pink 
oleanders and mauve buddleias fight for pride 
of place. 

Round one jacaranda a purple bougainvillaea 
twines, its leaves vivid against the paler blos¬ 
som with which it mingles. From another tree 
the pale-pink blossoms of a Zi m babwe creeper 
peep out shyly, and by the house, against a 
background of Gloire do Dijon roses and Vir¬ 
ginia creeper, Canterbury bells and phlox 
drummondi riot. 

As I write, there are literally thousands of 
wild bees buzzing over my head, but even 
Rhodesian wild bees are good-tempered now, 
and are so busy extracting sweet nectar from 
sweeter flowers that they have no time to waste 
on the idler beneath them. 

An d how the idler loves being idle! In fact, 
she loves it to such an extent that she has been 
known to forget that there are such important 
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events as meals, and that no male creature in 
existence will ever willingly forego one. 

But we eat on the veranda, for eggs and 
bacon, mutton and beef, eaten in the vicinity of 
my jacaranda blossoms, would be an outrage. 
Mutton and beef there has to be, but they and 
their kindred atrocities are banished from my 
paradise, where only tea, dainty cakes, and 
peaches freshly gathered in my orchard, are 
permissible. 

Tea is over, and my guests have departed. 
They arrived in rather a disgruntled frame of 
mind, and, as regards my progeny, my sympa¬ 
thies are always rather with the aggressor than 
the aggressed, I listened quite unmoved to the 
Twins’ tale of woe. 

“We’ve got to learn ‘Once in Royal David’s 
City,’ ” Dum announced, “and know it all off 
by heart to-morrow. It’s a hymn,” he added 
kindly, “an’ we’ve got to learn it, just ’cos of 
an old snake, an’ Martie bein’ as silly as 

silly-” 
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Dee chimed in. 

“There wasn’t anythin’ to'make a fuss 
about—^just a nice snake, not even alive, in a 
work-bag—just as if dead snakes hurt anyone, 
an’ if we hadn’t had ’rithmetic it wouldn’t-” 

“Yes,” broke in Dum excitedly, “we was 
doin’ ’rithmetic, an’ I saw Mafuta kill a puff- 
adder, an’ so I said to Martie I could do my 
’rithmetic better if I just had one little run 
round the house, an’ Dee said he could, too, an’ 
Martie said yes, only be quick, an’ she went 
to her room to get a hanky.” 

“We was quick, too,” continued Dee, “awful 
quick; an’ Mafuta gave us the snake, an’ it 
was quite dead, only a tiny bit wriggly, an’ we 
was lookin’ at it, when Martie came back from 
gettin’ her hanky, an’ we stuffed it into her 
work-bag—^there wasn’t time to put it any¬ 
where else, an’ you couldn’t expect us to let 
anythin’ happen to a perfectly good snake, a 
just dead one.” 

Dum took up the recital. 
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“An’ how was we to know that Martie 
wanted to mend her stockin’s while we did our 
’rithmetici We couldn’t know that, an’ so—an’ 
so we’ve got to learn about Jesus’s mother 
layin’ Him in a manger-” 

He broke off and glowered at Martie, “Dum 
an’ me is badly treated,’’ he ended bitterly, 
and looked at his brother for support. 

But Bum’s mind had wandered down a side 
channel. 

“Muvie,” he said suddenly, “Why did Je¬ 
sus’s mother lay Him, ’stead of the angels 
bringin’ Him? I know Thomas laid little kitties 
on Daddy, but I didn’t think-” 

I had a visitor here one day, who informed 
me that her children never said terrible things. 
She is the curate’s wife, and a really sensible, 
pleasant woman, but I am afraid she is not 
altogether truthful. 

All I know about her children is, that I had 
her small boy here to play with the Twins one 
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afternoon, and after the foolish manner of 
grown-ups, asked him what he was going to do 
when he was a man. 

The child looked at me seriously. 

“I’d like to be a clergyman like Daddy,” he 
replied thoughtfully — “But Mummy says 

there’s nothing in it,” he added candidly. 

*#*##* 

As for Martie, I can truthfully say that in 
my candid opinion she earns every penny of 
her salary, and I was agreeably surprised when 
the other day she confessed to me that she finds 
my children most interesting to teach, and for 
that reason alone, would never regret coming 
to Rhodesia. She admits that life in this country 
has broadened her mind, and as I look at her, I 
cannot help thinking that the outward change is 
almost as great as the inward. She certainly 
looks years younger, and latterly, to some ex¬ 
tent, has, in the fashioning of her garments, 
followed the fashion of the day. Her skirts are 
no longer ankle-length, and although she still 
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clings to hairpins, both visible and invisible, 
her hair is teased and pulled into some resem¬ 
blance of the modern coiffure. 

Nevertheless, many old ideas still cling, for 
when recently I went off on a three days’ jaunt 
with the Breadwinner, and had gone to the 
trouble of providing her with the most re¬ 
spectable and ungallant of protectors, she 
blushed, hesitated, and finally stammered that, 
if I didn’t mind, she would feel more at ease 
if she could have her friend Mrs. Evans with 
her. 

Mrs. Evans is by profession a church-worker, 
and not being exactly in her line of business we 
had not hitherto met. However, I must have 
made myself singularly attractive, for before I 
left she announced that from now on I am “on 
her list.” I don’t exactly know what that may 
portend, but to my unregenerate mind it sounds 
vaguely unattractive. 

Mrs. Evans means well, but, unfortunately, 
she lacks tact, and tact in her profession is an 
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essential to complete success. Not long ago, on 
a very hot day, she set out manfully to tackle 
her self-appointed task and entered the bower 
of a new-comer, who, fortimately for her 
visitor, was gifted with a keen sense of humor. 

After a few minutes’ conversation the visitor 
took out her note-book, and scratching through 
the name of her hostess, said happily: 

“There! That’s another call paid on some¬ 
one I’m not likely to meet socially.” 

This same tactless lady it was who, at a 
meeting of a local Purity League, deplored, 
not so much the custom of providing husbands 
with an understudy, as the haphazard choice of 
the creature, and in the interests of public 
morality suggested that the choice should be 
limited to such as were in the husband’s own 
line of business, so to speak. For instance, if 
necessary, Mrs. Evans would ask a member of 
the choir to protect her, and the doctor’s wife 
would have a chemist, and so on. 

There are a great many amusing people to 
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be found, even in the smallest and most remote 
community, but it is only the unconsciously 
amusing that ever achieve distinction. 

In this connection the other day I was much 
intrigued to hear an irate matron deny the 
statement of a friend that the grim horrors of 
the Great War did not personally affect her. 

“Such rubbish!” she ejaculated wrathfully. 
“Look how I worked at the Bed Cross depot, 
and only the other day, on looking up my old 
diary, I saw that in 1916,1 actually had to pay 
22s. 6d. for Dickie’s first pair of shoes. Not 
suffer from the war indeed!” 

She snorted with contempt. 

**#*## 

But in my garden I am happy, and I don’t 
care a straw how many ridiculous people there 
are in the world that lies beyond my entrance 
gates. 



CHAPTER XIII 


I HAVE been sitting all the morning on my 
veranda, my back resolutely turned to my gar¬ 
den, mending a pair of the Breadwinner’s 
shooting trousers. 

I turned my back on my garden, not because 
the lure of it might be too great for the success¬ 
ful performance of my wifely duties, but be¬ 
cause, as there is no garden to look at, viewing 
the place where only three days ago it once had 
been, was singularly distressing to me. Having 
no garden in which to write and laze and 
dream, and suffering into the bargain from 

that “one-d-d-thing-after-another” feeling, 

I thought I might just as well perform the most 
revolting task possible, and in this spirit got 
out the Breadwinner’s torn shooting garments. 

Truly sorrow engulfs me, but what embitters 
me most is the fact that it is unshared by my 
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neighbors. I do not quarrel "vrith Providence 
for sending us such things as hailstorms, but I 
do think that what the insurance companies call 
an “Act of God” should not be directed 
against one person only, and that person, my¬ 
self. 

The particular “Act of God” to which I 
refer was a hailstorm; not an ordinary nice 
hailstorm, not even an ordinary nasty one—it 
was a prince of hailstorm; in fact it could be 
very aptly described as the devil of a hailstorm. 

First of all, we were treated to a blinding 
red dust-storm which, sweeping up in dense 
clouds across the veld, shut out all glimmer of 
sunlight, and sent birds, animals, and humans 
rushing to shelter. But the dust-storm was uni¬ 
versal, shared by everyone, and, this being the 
case, I endured it with admirable fortitude. The 
Breadwinner’s attitude was less praiseworthy, 
for the wind uprooted a gum tree which, after 
eight long years of concentrated care, was just 
about ready to be cut down; and cutting down 
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trees is, next to shooting, the Breadwinner’s 
great passion in life. 

After an hour of purgatory the dust-storm 
subsided, and before we had washed the dirt 
from our faces and removed the grit from our 
mouths, the wind veered round and, blowing 
from another quarter, brought such thunder 
and lightning as is unbelievable, the result of 
which was that the front of our house was 
struck, and down tumbled quantities of bricks 
and mortar on top of the Canterbury bells and 
phlox drummondi below. Following on that 
came the hail, which did its job so effectively 
that by the time it was finished, so, unfortu¬ 
nately, was my garden. 

I think that one of the most melancholy 
things a garden-lover can do is to stand help¬ 
lessly at a window and watch a really first-class 
hailstorm at work amongst her flowers. Our 
hail was so large and so persistent that in five 
minutes it had stripped every vestige of bloom 
from my jacarandas, and piling it in heaps, sent 
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it by a swift flowing river down the drive and 
out into the road. That done, it waltzed happily 
over every bed and border, pausing on its way 
to wash all the soil from the roots of my new 
potatoes, and send the poor babies to join the 
flower heaps in the road. 

When there were no flowers left to destroy, 
it raced to the orchard, pounded every peach 
and plum to a pulp, tore next season’s orange 
crop from the sheltering branches of the out¬ 
raged trees, ripped off the ripening bunches of 
grapes from the vines, and then, when there 
was nothing else left to destroy, faded away in 
a blaze of warm sunshine. 

What a wreck and ruin of my paradise! 

Without a word, the Breadwinner and I 
went out and walked together in what, ten 
minutes before, had been a garden. Followed 
by Mafuta, Fool, and Teeth, who, in grave 
doubt lest they be somehow held Responsible 
for the disaster, kept a discreet distance be¬ 
hind us, we went from dismal sight to dismal 
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sight, finally, still speechless, coming to a stand¬ 
still by our stripped plumbago hedge, which 
overlooks the road. 

“Everyone will be in the same boat,” said 
the Breadwinner soothingly. 

Just at that moment, pounding leisurely 
along the road, a bunch of her unrivaled carna¬ 
tions in her hand, came Mrs. Jones. 

The sun was hot—as also was Mrs. Jones; 
the air was moist, as also was Mrs. Jones. She 
waved a pleasant greeting and crossed the 
road. 

Quoth she: 

“What a storm! It passed us completely by, 
but I saw it had struck you. How fresh the air 
does feel! We could do with a storm oftener, I 
think.” 

We were not feeling cordial, and with a 
merry shake of her carnations she went on her 
way. 

We watched her in silence; then the Bread¬ 
winner, removing his pipe, said thoughtfully: 
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“Wonderful action of her spare parts, hasn’t 
she?” 

I felt better. I have no visible action of my 
spare parts. 

“How about ambling over to my young 
gums?” suggested the Breadwinner. 

We ambled; but nevertheless, as I sit mend¬ 
ing khaki trousers, I do not think becomingly 

of the ways of an inscrutable Providence. 

#•#*#* 

Pretty Mrs. Jones came to tea with me this 
morning, and informed me that, as that very 
morning she had with her own eyes seen her 
cook-boy, before putting it on the fire, calmly 
remove the pathetic corpse of a small mouse 
from her stock-pot, she had not only been com¬ 
pelled to fly from her home, but was also con¬ 
sidering leaving the country. 

“You see,” she mourned, “Cook says that 
every day for a week past he has found a 
mouse in the pot, and I like soup—I always 
take soup-” 
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She was so cast down, that I was glad when 
she changed the distressing subject by in¬ 
quiring after Martie’s love affair, and she was 
much chagrined to find I had nothing to report. 

“You’ll have to do something,’’ she advised; 
and we were in the middle of a heated argu¬ 
ment as to how I was to inflame the bug- 
hunter’s tepid emotions, when Martie and the 
Twins appeared. 

They all listened to the mouse story, and 
Miss Martin, shuddering with sympathy, ad¬ 
mitted that she would infinitely rather shoot 
lions than eat mouse-flavored soup. The Twins, 
on the other hand, were regretful that pretty 
Mrs. Jones had not brought them the mouse 
for burial. 

The last great ceremonial of that nature took 
place shortly after our return from camp, when 
the body of a baby jackal, presented to my sons 
by Jimmy, was solemnly laid to rest in the 
center of what I must now sorrowfully call my 
ex-glory bed. Kuri it was who was directly 
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responsible for the tragedy; but that I was not 
held to be entirely guiltless is recorded on the 
tombstone which, consisting of a piece of wood, 
bears in indelible ink, the following inscription: 

To OUB DAELING JaCKIE WHAT WAS KILLED BY 
KuEI, who WAS LET DO IT BY MuVIE, WHO SAID 
IT HAD FLEAS AND IT HADn't. JaCKIE’s FATHEES, 
WHICH ARE TWINS, WEIT THIS, WITH THEIE LOVE 
AND GOOD-BY. 

But if pretty Mrs. Jones’s lack of regard for 
the ceremonial of burial was distressing, my 
sons had other matters to engage their atten¬ 
tion. 

Dee turned the conversation to hopeful 
matters. 

“P’haps to-day the bughunter will bring the 
baby buck he promised us,” he suggested. 

“That’s so likely,” I said sarcastically, 
“considering you haven’t seen him for weeks.” 

Dee stared at me. 

“Aren’t you a silly muvie? Why, we’re 
always seein’ the bughunter, an’ me an’ Dum 
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don’t like him much any more. He’s never 
talky to us now, only to Martie; and such silly, 
silly talk, about her feet bein’ little, an’ things 
like that, an’ that he doesn’t like ladies to cut 
off their hair, jus’ as if things like that mat¬ 
tered. An’ when we say to come and see our 
meercat, or somethin’ interestin’, he says, 
‘Run away boys—run away.’ ” 

Dum took up the running. 

“Mr. Baldwin is the one we like, ’cos when 
he says, ‘Here, youngsters, you clear out,’ he 
gives us bull’s-eyes, an’ the bughunter never 
does. You see, he doesn’t have to have bull’s- 
eyes in his pocket, ’cos he hasn’t got to per¬ 
suade little boys to learn hymns an’ go to 

church when they don’t want to go an’-” 

I could stand no more. 

“Come and see my new hen-house,” I said 
to pretty Mrs. Jones, and once out of ear-shot 
we rocked with laughter. 

“Who is Mr. Baldwin?” asked pretty Mrs. 
Jones. 
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“The new Congregational minister,” I re¬ 
plied. 

“I love your little Martie, but her taste in 
men is deplorable,” said pretty Mrs. Jones. 

She wiped her eyes. 

“I’m going into town this afternoon to buy 
a mouse-trap. Coming with me?” she said. 

“Surely,” I answered cheerfully, “I’ve got 
to buy seeds.” 

• ••••• 

Thus in Rhodesia do we rise superior to the 
trials of life. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Breadwinner and I are in Johannesburg, 
the former on business, and I as a pick-me-up, 
after an overdose of matrimonial agency work. 

My bureau was re-opened with dramatic 
suddenness one Saturday morning, and after 
keeping it open every afternoon and evening 
for a week, I put a perfectly unsuspecting and 
innocent Mrs. Evans in charge of it, left my 
three male clients to settle amongst themselves 
which of their number should act as pro¬ 
tector to my female client, and, with a thank¬ 
ful heart, fled to Jo’burg. 

It was Martie’s powers as a huntress that 
first attracted Mr. Baldwin’s attention, for that 
little man, who himself lacks the courage of a 
mouse, has for the heroic deeds of others an 
admiration as great as it is pathetic. Prom afar 
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off he worshipped, then gradually summoning 
up courage, sought an introduction, and there¬ 
after rivaled the ingenuity of the bughunter in 
finding reasons why he should take his daily 
walk in the same direction as Martie and her 
charges. As during the rainy season the after¬ 
noons are almost invariably wet, Martie, in 
whose eyes a daily walk is as much part of a 
child’s education as learning to read and write, 
takes the loudly protesting Twins out in the 
mornings. 

On the particular Saturday to which I have 
referred, they were waylaid by the bughunter, 
who, after a few minutes’ agitated conversa¬ 
tion, would, as was his wont, have gone his way, 
had not Mr. Baldwin put in his appearance. 
Now, except for Mr. Baldwin, the bughunter is 
the least aggressive of men, but when he real¬ 
ized that he was confronted with a rival, all his 
meek, bughunting blood rose in revolt, and with 
a quick decision hitherto entirely lacking, he 
determined to see the other, so to speak, off the 
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premises. Unfortunately for him, his rival had 
determined on the same line of action, and thus 
it came about that shortly before lunch, one on 
either side of the lady, they appeared on my 
lawn, and as they approached me Martie gave 
me a bewildered, apologetic look. She had evi¬ 
dently completely lost command of the situ¬ 
ation, and had not the vaguest notion what to 
do with her two ardent admirers. 

I thought, as I asked them both to remain to 
lunch, that she looked mildly distressed, but 
when he heard of the invitation there were no 
doubts as to what were the Breadwinner’s 
thoughts. Even in the presence of his guests he 
did not trouble altogether to dissemble his 
feelings, and I had to console myself with the 
thought of all the things I should find to say 
later on, and also with the fact that the guests 
were far too busily engaged in vying with each 
other for the lady’s favor to have time to waste 
over such a detail as a mere host’s behavior. 

But if during luncheon the Breadwinner’s 
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frowns were black, they were positively inky 
when, by the simple method of sitting tight, 
the guests asked themselves to tea, and when, 
up the drive, accompanied by a brother, for 
whom my better half has a rooted antipathy, 
came Mrs. Jones, he rose, and in a loud aside 
remarked finally, ‘‘I’m off,” and, accompanied 
by the Twins, disappeared from view. 

In time, Mrs. Jones also departed, but her 
brother remained on, and in the end, much 
against my will, I was obliged to enter his 
name in my agency book as yet another client. 

Several times I made a move, but each time 
Martie’s look of piteous appeal held me. My 
clients sat on, and as, sad to say, that after¬ 
noon was for some unknown reason brilliantly 
fine and dry, they might have sat until dinner¬ 
time had not Dee approached me, and after 
hanging disconsolately over the back of my 
chair for a few moments, said abruptly: 

“All our Saturday has been spoiled, an’ now 
Daddy’s just been tellin’ Mr. Jones [as there is 
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only one Mr. Jones, and he belongs to pretty 
Mrs. Jones, he needs no distinguishing appella¬ 
tion] that if everyone doesn’t go avray soon, 
he’s goin’ to the club, an’ it’s a fine afternoon 
an’ he wanted us all to go out in the car, 

an’ he’s awful, awful cross, an’-” 

Hurriedly the party broke up—^but nothing 
discouraged, the following afternoon it reas¬ 
sembled, and the next—^and the next- 

The bughunter and Mr. Baldwin are quite 

esteemed clients—^but Mrs. Jones’ brother- 

So, when the chance came my way, I fled 
with the Breadwinner to Jo’burg, in which city 
of splendid shops, of traffic and trams, theaters, 
hustle, and excitement, I find myself most com¬ 
fortably established. 

The Breadwinner, not sharing my enthusiasm 
for shops or buying, spends his time in attend¬ 
ing to business and devising schemes whereby 
some of the wealth of this mushroom golden 
city might be more widely distributed amongst 
the deserving. In this he is ably assisted by 
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Jimmy, ■whom, to our utter astonishment, we 
found spending a few days here before return¬ 
ing to Rhodesia. He was looking very fit after 
his two months in Durban and, to use his own 
expression, was “full of beans” and eager to 
get back to God’s own country. However, at 
our urgent request, he decided to loiter yet 
further on the way, and while I gadded and 
fitted myself out both expensively and well, he 
and the Breadwinner, like two moths round a 
candle, haunted the gold-fields. In the end, 
however, Jimmy, with his incurable optimism, 
summed up the situation. We had all three 
climbed to the roof of a high building from 
which vantage-point we had a wonderful view 
of a seemingly endless vista of dumps, mine 
buildings, and miniature railways. With ab¬ 
sorbed interest we gazed round on what is, all 
said and done, a marvelous sight, and then 
J imm y, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, re¬ 
marked feelingly: 

“What we’ve got to remember, old man, is 
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that God wasn’t likely to put it all in one 
place.” 

When I told Jimmy the reason of my pres¬ 
ence in the Golden City, he flung back his head 
and roared with laughter. 

“Don’t you worry fixing up things for that lit¬ 
tle woman,” he chuckled; “she’s quite capable, 
when it comes to a pinch, of attending to her 
own affairs. And anyway,” he added thought¬ 
fully, “she wouldn’t look at any of that bunch.” 

‘ ‘ She ’ll marry the bughunter, and have done 
with it, if she’s got any sense,” growled the 
Breadwinner. “He’s made for her, and he’s the 
best of a poor lot.” 

Jimmy laughed and refilled his pipe. 

“Bet you anything you like she won’t.” 

“You’re nothing but a poor blind man 
creature,” I said cuttingly. 

“How much?” inquired Jimmy. 

“Not a sou,” I answered, “for I’d be betting 
on a certainty.” 

“Ten bob,” said the Breadwinner, “and if 
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I had a wife who could exercise discretion and 
economy in rigging herself out, I’d have made 
it ten quid.” 

“Right,” returned Jimmy serenely, and en¬ 
tered the bet in his note-book. 

I have been enjoying myself enormously, 
and, with one or another and sometimes both 
escorts in attendance, I have seen and done 
everything worth doing. 

I have dined and gadded and danced un¬ 
ceasingly, for' as regards the delights of Jo’- 
burg, I felt I had a good deal of headway to 
make up, which feeling was occasioned by the 
fact that the last time I was here a very un¬ 
pleasant strike was in progress, and our stay 
was more exciting than pleasant. 

It happened many years ago when, on re¬ 
turning to Rhodesia from a holiday spent in 
Durban, we arrived in Jo’burg to find no rail¬ 
way station, no trains, no anything nice and 
ordinary and comfortable—^nothing but a strike 
of a very unpleasant type. 
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“What a larkl” said the Breadwinner. 
“We’ll have to see the thing through.” 

I said nothing, because not only did I not see 
any lark anywhere, but I should have greatly 
preferred him to be sharing his supposed lark 
with anyone else in the world but me. 

It wasn’t at all a nice strike (the Jo’burg 
variety never is), revolvers figuring far too 
prominently for my liking, and walking abroad 
being an adventurous undertaking of the most 
breathless description. One day, when things 
were more settled, we were strolling down the 
main street when, quite close to us, a shot was 
fired. With Napoleonic calm and resource, the 
Breadwinner I'fted me bodily and rushing into 
a near-by pastry-cook’s shop, triumphantly de¬ 
posited me on a tray of cakes on the counter. 
He did not willingly choose either the cakes or 
the counter as my resting-place, but as the shop 
was full to suffocation with other heroic gentle¬ 
men depositing precious burdens, he had no 
choice. 
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I sat on the cakes and, in answer to his 
feverish question, assured him that I was not 
killed, and he told me the same fact about him¬ 
self, whereupon the humor of the situation 
suddenly dawned on us and we laughed im¬ 
moderately, ending up by becoming somewhat 
honeymoonish in behavior. 

In this we were not in any way remarkable, 
for, from my vantage-point on top of the cakes, 
I saw so much general affection that I could only 
pray that no hero had rescued the wrong lady. 

It was rather dashing to the Breadwinner’s 
feelings as a hero and a Scot, to be told later 
that not only was the shot due to the bursting 
of a bicycle tire, but that the tray of cakes 
must be paid for. 

I have no desires for adventure. Jimmy 
shakes his head over me, and says that so mun¬ 
dane and ordinary a person will, as a punish¬ 
ment, never be permitted to die comfortably in 
her bed; but the truth is that I don’t so much 
object to the adventure as to the fact that, the 
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moment the adventure begins, peace of mind 
and happiness end. 

Once, in the later years of the War, I had an 
adventure which, considering that 'I am the 
most highly moral of matrons, was singularly 
unpleasing to me. 

On that occasion, I, the Twins, and their 
nurse, were traveling to New Zealand, the 
Breadwinner for financial reasons remaining in 
Rhodesia, making the money for me to squan¬ 
der. The boat was full of soldiers, most of whom 
were being invalided back to Australia, and 
amongst them was a particularly nice, inoffen¬ 
sive, modest, highly virtuous young man, with 
whom I became very friendly. 

After we touched Adelaide, our boat seemed 
to think there was no further occasion for 
haste, and in Melbourne we were held up for 
three days and nights. Now Melbourne, as seen 
from the docks, is not exciting; so the perfectly 
nice young man and I used frequently to take 
train up to town, and with infinite patience try 
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to discover just what Melbournites find so de¬ 
sirable about their city. 

On the very last night of all we went to the 
theater and, as it was a special occasion, we 
went on to a restaurant to eat an oyster sup¬ 
per. I am partial to oysters for, as a glance at 
the map will show, they do not flourish in 
Rhodesia; and those to be found near any 
South African coastal town can only be en¬ 
joyed by the ignorant and the unobservant. 
This being so, we laughed long over the pleas¬ 
ant little meal, and then hailed a taxi to take 
us to the docks; and it was at this point that 
adventure began and enjoyment ceased. 

The taxi-driver observed cheerfully: 

“You’ll find the dock gates locked for the 
night, I’m afraid, sir,” 

Only that—^just those few little words, but 
what a vision of despair in my virtuous breast 
did they conjure up! 

Dumbly we sat and stared at one another. 

“I’ll climb over the gates,” I said defiantly. 
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“You’ll be arrested if you do, and that won’t 
mend matters,” returned my nice young man, 
gloomily. 

After that—silence—^a silence that lasted for 
twenty interminable minutes. 

The gates were locked, but of course, after 
much wheedling, they were opened, otherwise 
this tale could not have been told. But as long as 
I live I shall remember my feelings, as stand¬ 
ing on the wrong side of those iron gates, I 
gazed at the haven of peace and respectability 
beyond them. 

• ••••• 

We leave on our three days’ train journey 
homewards to-morrow, and I have just had a 
letter from Martie. In it she mentions that the 
Twins are well, that she is well, and except for 
a slight cold, Mrs. Evans is well; Mafuta had 
mowed such a large stone on the lawn that his 
machine was temporarily out of action; 
N’yamba had made a beautiful cake, but 
spoiled it by coloring the icing with ink instead 
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of cochineal, giving as an explanation his 
opinion that as I always used red ink he con¬ 
sidered blue would make a pleasant change; 
Tom had announced that there were plenty of 
black babies in the garage which, on agitated 
investigation, proved not to be human but the 
progeny of a stray cat; the rain never ceased 
raining and they were all tired of it; the gar¬ 
den had almost completely recovered from the 
effects of the recent hailstorm; she hoped we 
would soon return; and she was mine very sin¬ 
cerely, Mary Martin. 

But not one word did Mary Martin have to 
say about Mary Martin’s love affairs. 



CHAPTER XV 

It is good to be in my garden again, and now 
that I am here, I am lost in wonder as to how, 
for one hour, let alone two weeks, I ever en¬ 
dured the streets, the noise, and the gaiety of 
a city. 

As, owing to the fact that a culvert suddenly 
ceased being a culvert and, without any warn¬ 
ing to the mighty Capc-to-Congo express, be¬ 
came a rushing river, we had quite an exciting 
homeward journey. The bridge over the cul¬ 
vert, feeling that a situation had arisen with 
which it was beyond its power to cope, grace¬ 
fully subsided, and we, thundering along at 
our express speed of nearly twenty miles an 
hour, crashed right down into the water. 

First of all, the engine went over, and the 
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sensations of the passengers in the inunediate 
coaches were novel and unpleasant. Then the 
coach next the engine jerked over, and then, 
with a final jerk, our coach followed, and in a 
moment we were all very bewildered, very wet, 
and very upset. The floor of our carriage be¬ 
came its side, and the windows were our roof, 
and we got very much mixed up in the process. 
All this happened at 7 p.m., which in Rhodesia, 
even in midsummer, is past lighting-up time, 
and as the engine had quite ceased to function, 
darkness as well as the other unpleasantness 
was our portion. 

I have often imagined myself in a railway 
disaster, and have always pictured myself as 
(unhurt, of course) ministering to the dying, 
and heroically assisting in rescuing the injured. 
There were no dead, dying, or even mildly hurt 
in our accident, but I was unaware of that fact 
when, in the darkness, mistaking Jimmy for 
my lawful husband, I clasped him to my heart 
and in anguished accents besought him never 
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again to leave me. It was a dramatic moment, 
and the Breadwinner’s: 

“Here, go slow there—^you two. I’m not dead 
yet,” was such an anti-climax that we all 
laughed, and felt that even railway accidents 
have their lighter moments. 

Our sufferings were shared by an old timer 
who, on being dragged out through a window, 
kept repeating: 

“They’ll give us free drinks all round for 
this—^it’s up to someone to put up drinks all 
round.” 

Later, as warm and dry we all sat sipping 
the said free drinks, our new friend, draining 
his glass, smacked his lips and said appre¬ 
ciatively : 

“Fine! Fine! Best drink I’ve ever had 
since the day Kitchener was drowned. What 
times those were! I can tell you, I took his 
death so much to heart that it fairly bowled me 
over. I downed my tools and sent a boy off for 
two bottles of whisky: No expense spared— 
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two of the best, I said. I felt that it was up to 
me to do the thing properly, and anyway K. of 
K. wasn’t the man to put up with the second- 
best of anything.” 

. He was very scornful of our capital city. 

“Salisbury,” he said, “a God-forsaken hole 
if ever there was one, about the size of Bromp- 
ton Cemetery and half as cheerful. Give me a 
town like Jo’burg, where a man can make or 
drop a fortune quicker than in any other place 
in the world. Rhodesia’s all right, there’s 
nothing wrong with the country. What we 
want is an earthquake to polish off the popu¬ 
lation—too many niggers for my taste, and the 
whites only a handful of third-class passengers 
traveling first. Now if I had the running of the 
country-” and so on. 

We retired to bed and left him. 


On our arrival home we had quite an ova¬ 
tion. The Twins, with the utmost secrecy, had 
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made an arch of beef-wood tree branches, from 
which hung a piece of cardboard bearing the 
following inscription: 

Welcome home from 2 sad hearts 

As nothing would induce the arch to remain 
arched, the Twins were obliged to climb two 
trees on either side of the gate, and support it 
until our car passed underneath; after which, 
suitable greetings having been exchanged, po¬ 
lite inquiries re the contents of our trunks were 
made. 

“Only five days to wait till Christmas,” they 
chorused. “You don’t know what we’re going 
to give you for a present—Martie doesn’t know 
either, only Mafuta knows, cos’ he told us.” 

Martie and Mrs. Evans were on the steps to 
welcome us; in the kitchen, grinning broadly, 
were N’yamba, Tom, and the piccaninny, while 
out on the lawn, solemnly arrayed in their Sun¬ 
day shirts, were Mafuta, Fool, and Teeth. The 
mowing-machine had been repaired, and my 
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lawn, emerald green and closely clipped, was 
steaming in the clear morning sunshine. Gone 
were the small and delicate flowers of the dry 
season, but there were masses of dahlias, 
great clumps of yellow and white and bronze 
chrysanthemums, while here and there antirrhi¬ 
nums and hollyhocks still bloomed profusely, 
and last but not least, filling up old neglected 
corners, sticking up jauntily out of rockeries, 
flaunting their gay selves in the least likely 
places, were red veld lilies. 

Some bulbs we had dug up ourselves; some 
the “boys” had brought to the mad white 
woman, whose foolishness was beyond all be¬ 
lief ; some the bughunter had given me. All had 
been buried for months and months, buried in 
hot red soil, uncultivated—unwatered—uncared 
for—only waiting for the right moment to 
burst into their full glory. 

I loved everything in my garden, and I loved 
the smiling happy way in which everything was 
trying to please me and outdo its neighbor. 
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I could not eat my breakfast, and although 
the Breadwinner, in whose eyes the ignoring of 
the first meal of the day is an act of lunacy, 
sternly bade me sit down on the veranda and eat 
a decent meal like a sensible woman, I merely 
compromised with tea and toast, which I ate 
sitting in a soaking wet deck-chair under the 
green leaves of my jacaranda. During the night 
it had rained heavily, but the sun was glinting 
hotly through the leaves, and in all my garden 
there was not one speck of dust—^nothing but 
heavenly warmth, heavenly stillness, heavenly 
greenness and heavenly scent. 

Surely no one but a Breadwinner could con¬ 
template eating a kipper in such surroundings. 

It was not until later in the morning that, 
wandering through my shrubbery, I became 
conscious of a scent that was as far removed 
from the scent of roses as heaven is from the 
other place. I sniffed—staggered—I ran— 
and I ran straight to my head gardener, 
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Mafuta. Agitatedly demanding an explanation, 
I got it. For months past I had been so much 
annoyed by a plague of moles in njy garden 
that I had offered Mafuta, Fool, and Teeth, one 
penny per head per mole. As a penny is an un¬ 
known coin in Rhodesia, my gardening staff 
took but little interest in the mole pest, until 
some bright brain explained to them that 3 
pennies make 1 tikki and a tikki is always con¬ 
sidered quite a satisfactory coin. By that time 
I was far away, but my gardeners set about 
mole-catching in earnest. As each animal was 
slain it was carefully laid by its departed 
brethren to await my return. The morgue was 
in the shrubbery, and a piece of sacking hid the 
corpses from the public gaze. The odor was 
not in any way offensive to Mafuta, Fool and 
Teeth, and in my absence no one else was likely 
to visit that particular spot. 

Mafuta told me that fifty bodies lay waiting 
my inspection, and so pleased was he over his 
arithmetic that he was distinctly hurt when I 
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firmly refused to allow the corpses to be 
counted in my presence. Instead of which 
pleasant pastime, I made him dig a great hole 
in my shrubbery, shovel in the bodies, sprinkle 
them with quicklime, and bury them as quickly 
as possible. 

Jimmy is right—the native in Rhodesia to¬ 
day is much what he was twenty years ago. 
##*#*# 

All this, and no mention of my agency. 
Mrs. Evans departed almost immediately after 
our arrival, but although she was in charge of 
the agency she was also unaware of the fact; 
therefore I could hardly apply to her for in¬ 
formation. 

Martie seemed vaguely disturbed, and mur¬ 
mured something about jam-making and fruit¬ 
bottling, hinting that these and other like 
activities had occupied all her spare time. 

When I inquired which of my male clients 
had taken on the duty of protecting my house 
and home, she blushed and said that where 
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Mrs. Evans was, nothing in the male line was 
required. It appears that that lady is one of 
those earnest empire builders who even 
breakfasts with a loaded revolver thrust into 
her belt, a habit so terrifying to my staff that 
at first it was with the utmost difficulty that 
Tom and the piccaninny were prevailed upon 
to leave the shelter of the kitchen. 

Pretty Mrs. Jones it was who enlightened 
me as to the complete disappearance of the 
bughunter, Mr. Baldwin and Mrs. Jones’ 
brother. 

She giggled like a school girl as she retailed 
the awful story. 

It appeared that one afternoon, fearing that 
Martie might be lonely, she drifted in at tea- 
time, and found the bughunter, Mr. Baldwin, 
and Mrs. Jones’ brother already installed on 
the lawn. With the help of the Twins the con¬ 
versation at times was quite animated, and for 
the time being the bughunter and Mr. Baldwin 
forgot their dislike for one another, in their 
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mutual dislike and distrust of Mrs. Jones’ 
brother—^who, by the way, answers to the un¬ 
fortunate name of Reginald de Lancy Higgins. 
Mrs. Evans, as usual, was very earnest, Martie 
somewhat overawed, and pretty Mrs. Jones, to 
use her own expression, “tickled to death,” 

It was Dum who shattered the peace of the 
party, by remarking to Dee, with whom he was 
having a heated argument: 

“You haven’t got the guts of a louse.” 

There was a horrified silence, then Martie 
gasped out: 

“How dare you use language like that, 
William! Go in to bed at once.” 

Dum began a voluble, tearful explanation. 

“I didn’t know it was naughty. It was Daddy 
what said it—^he said it that afternoon before 
he went away—I remember it as plain as plain 
—^he said it to Mr. Jones, an’ Mr. Jones didn’t 
say it was rude an’ naughty. Daddy said ‘Hig¬ 
gins’ is a bounder, an’ the bughunter and 
Baldwin haven’t the guts of a louse between 
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them/ an^ it^s not fair to send me to bed for 
sayin’ what Daddy said, when I didn’t know 
it was rude,” 

That effectively broke up the party, and my 
agency automatically closed itself. 

When I retailed the story for their benefit, 
Jimmy and the Breadwinner roared with 
laughter. 

‘^How about your bet, old man?” jeered 
Jimmy. 

‘^The bughunter will return,” I said confi¬ 
dently, ‘‘see if he doesn’t.” 

“I think I’ll go and have a talk with the 
kids,” said the Breadwinner thoughtfully. “It’s 
all very well to laugh, but that sort of thing has 
got to be put a stop to—quick and lively, too. 
I had no idea the little devils were listening.” 



CHAPTER XVI • 


Cheistmas is over, and so very nearly is Janu¬ 
ary which, in Khodesian eyes, is a detestable 
month. 

Its drawbacks are many and varied, for to 
begin with a long list, the rain it raineth every 
day, and the mud it mud-eth, to such an extent 
that the most easy-going of housewives is 
driven to distraction. Sometimes, just by way 
of saving up its strength for an increased ef¬ 
fort, the rain ceases for a few hours, but on the 
whole it just keeps on keeping on, with a 
steady persistence trying alike to nerves, 
health, and temper. 

Accompanying the rain is a heavy, soggy 
heat, and, as a further chastening of the human 
spirit, all the schelms in Africa sit up and look 
eagerly about them. Not that the schelms are 
ever really idle—such indeed is far from the 
case—^but in January they seem to drop all 
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private differences as to race, habits, etc., and 
to unite in one solid body against their com¬ 
mon enemy—^man. 

They infect the unwary with disease; they 
seek to destroy his crops of tobacco and 
mealies; they swarm in his dwelling-place and, 
unless man’s wife be very vigilant, foul his 
food and his drink with a whole-hearted aban¬ 
don that is utterly detestable. 

Ants creep and crawl indoors and out; on 
spying a jug of uncovered milk, armies of flies 
rush to commit suicide in its depths; more flies 
are bogged in any exposed heat-weary butter; 
while ants, looking for all the world like a 
miniature energetic geyser, pour out from 
countless holes in the ground. Millipedes and 
frogs rush to be dissected by the trowel of a 
shuddering female white gardener; beetles and 
cut-worms eat every green thing eatable; 
snakes slither and slide through long grass and 
under hedges; night is made hideous with the 
croaking of armies of bull-frogs and the chirp- 
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ing of countless thousands of crickets; lurking 
under stones and in dark corners are scorpions 
and spiders; and a special variety of fly, whose 
one aim in life is by hook or crook to deposit 
her family in the skin of a human victim, lies 
in wait for the unwary. 

I have spent many Januarys in Rhodesia, 
but never yet have I found one lacking these 
evils which, to me and mine, are as familiar as 
the sun which shines most of the other eleven 
months of the year. I suppose the sun rises and 
sets in January, although the outward and 
visible signs of his doing so are so few and far 
between that anyone might be excused thinking 
that he had gone off on a jaunt elsewhere. 

But to every cloud there is a silver lining, 
which lining, in a Rhodesian January, is that 
to him who planted early and planted with care 
it brings the first mealie cobs of the year. 

Maize—or mealies, as it is called throughout 
Africa—^is the staple agricultural crop of the 
country. Everyone grows mealies; the farmer 
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because it’s his job, and if he didn’t produce a 
crop his bank would refuse to provide the 
money to enable him to continue farming, in 
which case, what would become of our principal 
industry? For culinary reasons, and also be¬ 
cause they can be grown without any trouble, 
everyone else grows them. Literally no one is 
without a mealie patch and as the first fresh 
green cobs, hot from the pot in which they have 
been steamed, soaked in butter, and gener¬ 
ously sprinkled with pepper and salt, are 
placed on the table, we one and all feel that 
even the worst month of the rainy season has 
its compensations. There is only one way to 
enjoy eating a mealie, and that is to pick the 
cob up in the fingers and chaw steadily up and 
down its savory butter-soaked rows of corn. 

Martie ate her first cob the other day, and 
convulsed us all by tackling it vigorously with 
her knife and fork, whereupon, with great 
gusto, the Twins initiated her into the correct 
method of mealie consumption. Privately, no 
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doubt, she thought it vulgar; but as at all costs 
she is determined before her first year in the 
country is up to become a real Ehodesian, she 
worked away like the little sport she invariably 
is. 

Jimmy stayed over Christmas and as, con¬ 
trary to expectations, we had a few days’ fine 
weather, he insisted upon an open-air celebra¬ 
tion. Our Ford was packed full with six hu¬ 
mans, a large cooked turkey, a plum-pudding 
inside a large saucepan, a kettle, a Christmas 
cake, and fruit, chocolates, and crackers galore. 
Piccaninny was the only boy to accompany us, 
and, as there wasn’t room in the car for his 
insignificant person, he was accommodated 
with a precarious seat on the footboard where, 
grinning broadly, he occasionally shouted 
“mushla—maninge mushla” (nice—^very nice) 
as the car, whizzing through a puddle, spat¬ 
tered him from head to foot with thick red mud. 

We picnicked in a secluded and little known 
spot about twenty miles from home on the 
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banks of the Hunyani Eiver, and at the very 
beginning the day’s proceedings were en¬ 
livened by Martie falling into the river. Bare¬ 
footed and carrying our shoes, we were all 
wading through the drift, when she dropped a 
shoe and, in reaching out to grab at it, over¬ 
balanced and fell over the side of the drift into 
deep water. 

♦T imm y promptly plunged in after her and, 
after some little excitement and much laughter, 
we fished them out on the opposite bank. As 
for a day or two the weather had been fair we, 
in our usual happy-go-lucky way, had not 
brought any wraps, so after much cogitation 
the Breadwinner retired with Jimmy and 
clothed him in his jacket and my dust coat— 
the latter, much to the cramping of its wearer’s 
limbs, being worn as a skirt—while with the 
help of the table-cloth I turned Martie into a 
fair imitation of a somewhat rakish looking 
lady of ancient Greece. 

Owing to the soaked state of the wood, the 
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piccaninny had some difficulty in getting a 
good fire going, but in the end what looked like 
the impossible was accomplished, and our 
Christmas dinner was much enjoyed. True, in 
packing the baskets, N’yanaba and Tom had 
forgotten to include such details as knives and 
forks, let alone spoons, so we were driven to use 
Jimmy’s penknife to dissect both the turkey 
and the plum-pudding, after which we carried 
on with the implements provided by nature. 

Lunch over, Martie and Jimmy retired to 
don their now dry garments of respectability, 
after which all four menfolk, plus the picca¬ 
ninny, went on a prolonged, heated, and more 
or less unsuccessful hunt for suitable bail 
wherewith to tempt the appetites of an uneat¬ 
able fish called barbel, which is to be had in 
considerable numbers in our rivers. At the best 
of times I have no great passion for fishing, 
but when after spending hours in catching 
your fish it has to be thrown away, I can see 
no points at all in the game. 
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Martie, being entirely of my way of think¬ 
ing, also firmly declined a pressing invitation 
not only to go fishing but also bait-hunting; and 
she and I, stretching ourselves comfortably 
under a shady tree, went to sleep. 

We were awakened by the noise of shooting, 
and the Breadwinner’s voice raised in loud 
argument with three sheepish-looking youths 
who, it transpired, being new-comers to the 
country and eager for sport, had in the dis¬ 
tance mistaken the Breadwinner’s khaki-clad 
body for a large buck. Mercifully their shoot¬ 
ing was more than a little erratic, and when, 
once the one-sided argmnent was ended, we 
settled down, as families ever will do, to dis¬ 
cuss the might-have-beens of the situation, the 
Breadwinner and I as parents were much in¬ 
trigued by the point of view of our progeny. 

Said Dee, looking appraisingly up and down 
his father’s generous person: “Daddy, if you’d 
got shot, what a lot of bait we’d have had, 
wouldn’t we I” 
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Said Dum: “You’d be in heaven now, 
Daddy, just sort of gettin’ there and wakin’ up. 
It must be wonderful just gettin’ to heaven, 
not stayin’ there,” he added hastily, “ ’cos of 
too much church an’ hymns an’ things, but just 
findin’ out where everyone lives. Christmas 
Day would be such a lovely day to get to 
heaven, ’cos God would be sure to be in a good 
temper. ’ ’ 

Dee broke in scornfully: “He’s always in 
a good temper now; it was only in His young 
days that He was so cross. He’s old now, an’ 
quite kind, it says so in the Bible, an’ the Bible 
always tells the truth—doesn’t it, Martie?” 

“John, darling,'^ moaned his governess. 

Her darling continued: “In ‘Peep of Day’ 
He used to get into the most awful tempers 
killin’ people, an’ getting cross even with 
people like Moses, who was as good as good, 
gooder even than Daddy—as good as the king 
an’ queen an’ the-” 

Here mercifully, Jimmy, winking openly at 
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Martie, announced that he had caught a large 
fish, and in the excitement of landing a particu¬ 
larly offensive specimen of the barbel family, 
the Twins’ interest in heavenly matters evapo¬ 
rated. 

That evening we returned home in a deluge 
of rain, a deluge so heavy that after success¬ 
fully negotiating the drifts of two small rivers 
(rivers in Rhodesia are bridgeless), and get¬ 
ting to within two miles of home, Elizabeth 
Ford turned sulky and under no consideration 
could she be induced to continue the journey. 
We wasted quite a long time arguing with her, 
and finally giving up the attempt, pushed her 
to the side of the road, and through squelching 
mud and sheets of rain paddled cheerfully 
homewards. As we trudged we sang in lusty 
chorus, “John Brown’s body” and “John 
Peel,” and as an extra, Jimmy gave a tuneless 
solo rendering of “The Midshipmite.” 

Later, as washed and clothed we were pre¬ 
paring to sally forth again and, in company with 
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the pretty Joneses, eat yet another Christmas 
dinner, a whispering and a prolonged attack 
of coughing announced the arrival of the staff, 
clad in its Sunday clothes, reciting collectively, 
“Klismas boggis, baas; Mally Klismas, Mis¬ 
sus.” 

They were all there, ranged according to 
rank—cook first, then house-boys, then Mafuta 
Fool, and Teeth—while behind them, a trifle 
self-conscious but serenely confident of his wel¬ 
come, was no less a person than Johnny Ma- 
kori. 

“Six months finish, Missus,” he said ingrati¬ 
atingly— “ no more tronk (jail). Klismas bog¬ 
gis, please. Missus.” 

Was ever such a shameless rogue taken back 
into favor by a forgiving, weak-minded, and 
utterly delighted mistress? 

Thus, all this long wet month of January, 
Johnny Makori has reigned in my kitchen, 
leaving me free to attend to my manifold plea¬ 
sures elsewhere. N’yanaba has joined the staff 
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of pretty Mrs. Jones who is, he confided to the 
Twins, (a “maninge cheeky Missus,” which 
means that on the subject of his many short¬ 
comings she does not hesitate to express her¬ 
self freely. Nevertheless, he seems to be in re¬ 
markably affluent circumstances, for I saw him 
the other day on his way to church wearing a 
suit, so tight, so brightly blue, that it was notice¬ 
able from afar off. As on passing me he politely 
removed his white straw hat, I saw that a part¬ 
ing had been neatly shaved at the side of his 
woolly head, and I also observed a brand-new 
pair of bright yellow shoes held firmly under 
one arm. In fact, to my experienced and impar¬ 
tial eye, it seemed obvious that N ’yamba is not 
only bound for that place of residence recently 
quitted by Johnny Makori, but that his pro¬ 
gress there will be as rapid as his arrival is 
certain. 

But to revert to Christmas Day. I was say¬ 
ing good night to the Twins, when I heard 
Jimmy, who was talking on the veranda to Mar- 
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tie, say: “What do you think of your first 
Rhodesian Christmas?” 

“It’s been just wonderful,” was the, to me, 
astonishing reply. “I’ve never really enjoyed 
Christmas before—you see—somehow I was 
always out of things—and I’ve never known 
what it is to have a home.” 

Jimmy cleared his throat noisily. 

“Like the country—taking it all round?” 
he asked casually. 

“Like it?” ejaculated little Martie. “Why 
I love it! I’d like to live here always.’’ 

Jimmy laughed. ‘ ‘ Better tell that to the bug- 
hunter,” he teased. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Martie in utter confusion, 
as she fled indoors. 

Jimmy laughed again and, lighting his pipe, 
leaned back in his chair and smoked dreamily* 



CHAPTER XVn 


I HAVE been very busy making a new rockery, 
and at Jimmy’s urgent request drawing up 
plans for a brick house which he intends build¬ 
ing. 

Needless to say, my plans were rejected, for 
Jjmmy, while thanking me for my trouble, 
stated plainly that as the house, as designed by 
me, consisted of nothing but cupboards, shelves, 
and pantries, he thought he could make a better 
job of the thing himself. I felt hurt, for having 
lived for many long years without cupboards, 
or indeed any other like conveniences, I felt 
that I was qualified to raise the standard of 
Rhodesian domestic architecture. ’Twas ever 
thus, of course, but still I do hope that before 
I die I shall live in a house not wholly planned 
in accordance with masculine ideas. 

But if as an architect I have failed, my rock- 
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ery does me great credit. As it was wrongly 
come by, I ought to regard it with shame and 
contrition, but how could the soul of any garden- 
lover be unresponsive to anything so blatantly 
gay and pleased with itself as my latest pos¬ 
session? 

No rocks went towards the construction of 
my rockery and, to be quite candid, it made 
itself. To accomplish the remarkable feat it 
made use of a fence belonging to the Bread¬ 
winner who, after the habit of fifty per cent, of 
the Ehodesian variety of the species, has for 
the last month been breadwinning afar olf. 

The fence, from which my rockery fashioned 
itself, surrounded one of the Breadwinner’s 
plantations of gum trees, and as neither the 
gum trees grown solely and wholly for cutting 
down purposes nor the unsightly barbed wire 
fence protecting them were pleasing in my 
sight, I determined to remove the fence to my 
orchard where, in protecting my fruit from 
thieving natives, it could end its days usefully. 
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It is quite one matter for the ignorant and 
hopeful to dig up a fence, and another to plant 
it successfully elsewhere. I don’t think even I 
would have attempted it had not my house¬ 
planning been rejected by Jimmy, or the long- 
continued presence of the bughunter in my 
home not bored me to tears. Certainly it was I, 
myself, who chose the bughunter as protector, 
but I made the choice from the most praise¬ 
worthy of motives—namely, that of trying to 
bring things to a head between that gentleman 
and a certain lady. But although, as a result of 
all my efforts, his ardor has increased undoubt¬ 
edly to such an extent that any day within the 
next five years he may sum up the necessary 
courage to propose, I am beginning to have 
some doubt as to whether Martie does not pre¬ 
fer Mr. Baldwin, plus the charms of making an 
income barely sufficient for one somehow suffice 
for two. In fact, I was hideously bored with 
the whole affair, and my boredom it was that 
drove me to undertake the removal of the 
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Breadwinner’s fence. The latter, to cheer me 
up, allowed Mafuta, Fool, and Teeth to drag it 
more or less successfully as far as the corner of 
the tennis-court, where it deliberately curled it¬ 
self up into such an inextricable tangle of wire, 
iron standards, and wooden posts as to shout 
the word “rockery” into my bright, receptive 
brain. 

Only for one brief moment, after receiving 
that telepathic message, did I hesitate, and then 
hastily bidding the troubled and conscious- 
striken gardeners rush for their wheelbarrows 
and bring me much good rich soil, I had, before 
the sun set, turned that hideous fence into a 
most noble rockery. With tender care I dug 
up lusty roots of my luxuriantly growing flow¬ 
ering verbena and, with equally tender care, 
replanted them in their new quarters where, as 
the rain streamed down on them, they stretched 
their roots thankfully and burst forth into riot¬ 
ous bloom. Already my rockery is a thing of 
such beauty that it only remains for a some- 
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what perturbed wife to account to an outraged 
owner for the total and miraculous disappear¬ 
ance of a beloved barbed-wire fence. 

I only trust that the little episode does not 
end in my having to endure the presence of the 
bughunter in my home for the term of my 
natural life, or as much of it as I shall spend in 
Rhodesia. 

Pretty Mrs. Jones, who as regards my atti¬ 
tude towards my temporary protector is deeply 
sympathetic, took me out in her car the other 
day, wild-flower gathering. We got armfuls of 
yellow arum lilies and white amaryllis, and 
bringing them home in triumph, I bade Tom 
put them in a bowl of water, while I went off to 
change my soaking garments and have a hot 
bath. 

I dawdled over my bath, and had only time 
to rush through my dressing before Tom tapped 
on the door to say dinner was served. 

Pretty Mrs. Jones and her husband, who were 
dining with us, had already arrived, and we 
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all went into the dining-room, together, gave one 
gasp, and, without a spoken wofd, the guests 
sauntered out on to the veranda, while I, with 
the calmness of utter despair, removed the 
floral decorations from the center of the table. 
They had been placed there by a resourceful 
Tom, who, finding a lack of suitable bowls to 
hold so many flowers, arranged some in a uten¬ 
sil never hitherto associated with dining-rooms 
or mixed society, and finding the result wholly 
satisfactory, proudly placed it on the table. 

It was a terrible meal, for throughout neither 
of the pretty Joneses nor I dared to look at one 
another; and it was fully an hour before an 
opportunity occurred for us three to meet se¬ 
cretly and give vent to the merriment which, 
in the refined presence of Martie and the bug- 
hunter, we had so valiantly restrained. 

“I shall go and live in England,” I moaned 
weakly, wiping my eyes. 

“You’ll die of the cold, and you’d have to do 
your own housework,” said pretty Mrs. Jones. 
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“I’d buy a Hoover to do it for me,” I re¬ 
torted. 

Pretty Mrs. Jones laughed and told us a 
story of how, when she was last in England, 
she got someone to come with an electric ap^- 
paratus to clean her house. 

It all happened as the result, one day, of 
finding in her letter-box a card stating that the 
inventors of a new house-cleaning machine were 
so eager for her custom that they were willing 
to give her a free demonstration of its powers. 
All she had to do was to sign the card, invite 
six friends to be present at the demonstration, 
and watch the dust and dirt in her home vanish 
as if by magic. 

It sounded delightful, and pretty Mrs. Jones 
lost no time in arranging for a tea-party on 
quite a lavish scale, and then filled in and posted 
the card. 

The day of the demonstration dawned and, 
punctually to the moment, the guests and a 
large red van arrived at the house. A very 
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eflScient red-uniformed female official and a 
sheepish un-uniformed male assistant accom¬ 
panied the large red van. 

The male assistant, being required merely 
for the lifting out of the machinery and deposit¬ 
ing it in the drawing-room, was not much in 
evidence, but the efficient female took complete 
command of the situation. 

“Ladies,” she began, “you will kindly stand 
over here—madam, allow me”—(here she al¬ 
tered some of the furniture arrangements)— 
“Now all is ready. This, ladies, is the simplest 
and most efficient cleaner on the market. A 
child can use it, and yet it is in itself an entire 
staff of servants. All that is necessary is to 

connect this tube with your electric-” 

She gazed blankly round the room. Pretty 
Mrs. Jones wanted to run away and hide, for in 
pretty Mrs. Jones’s house there was only gas 
and no electric fittings whatever. 

Pretty Mrs. Jones says that housekeeping 
in England is far from easy. Her home was 
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in a little town in Surrey, and to this home, one 
day, came a very polite young man. 

“Madam,” said he politely (only those who 
have lived in the Colonies can appreciate to the 
full the joy of being addressed as madam). 
“I should like to have a look at your cock. We 
have had many complaints lately from this 
neighborhood-’ ’ 

Pretty Mrs. Jones was furious, for she and 
Mr. Jones had for weeks past been wakened 
every morning by the incessant crowing of an 
energetic cock belonging to a neighbor. 

With some heat she said she had no cock. 
The young man looked pained, and stated firmly 
that, in his opinion, not only did she certainly 
own one cock but possibly two cocks. 

That was too much. Said pretty Mrs. Jones 
with great haughtiness: 

“Surely it is sufficiently annoying to be 
awakened at dawn every morning by the crow¬ 
ing of one’s neighbor’s cock, without being ac¬ 
cused of keeping two oneself.” 
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The young man dropped his hostile, unbe> 
lieving air and smiled broadly: . 

“I was referring to your water-cock, ma¬ 
dam,” he explained gently. 

But to get back to my garden activities: not 
only have I a new rockery but I have a bed 
of the most gladsome balsams imaginable, such 
balsams as I always thought I should only 
grow in heaven, where the wicked ways of the 
peculiar schelm which consumes the tender 
green of the baby plant would be fully revealed 
to me. My balsams are like small shrubs in size, 
and of a variety of colors beyond my wildest 
hopes. I love them dearly and attend to their 
weeding myself, as, when weeding them, Ma- 
futa has an incurable habit of breaking their 
sappy stems. 

But if my balsams do me credit, the same 
cannot be said of my Barberton daisies, which 
in my eyes are a disgusting failure. Even pretty 
Mrs. Jones’s Barberton daisies are nicer than 
mine. I have plenty of the red variety, but who 
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can be satisfied with red when a neighbor, who 
knows less than nothing of gardening, produces 
quantities of pale and rosy pink? 

Some of my new roses, however, blooming 
for the first time, afford me some consolation. 
K. of K. is a mass of crimson buds, while Irish 
Elegance and Christine something-or-other be¬ 
side it are almost as prolific. I like my single 
roses kept to themselves for, to my mind, when 
in too close proximity to the heavy varieties 
they lose some of their delicate charm. This par¬ 
ticular bed should look lovely, for by way of 
experiment I scattered some Japanese primula 
seed all over it, with the result that my roses 
look as if they were sprouting out of a silvery 
mauve carpet. 

I hope the roses won’t object, but even if 
it is a failure I shall be glad I tried it and, any¬ 
way, in a thirty-acre garden there is room for 
experiments. 

Quite recently I tried another experiment. 
On the advice of a foolish friend, I sprayed my 
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rose trees with a strange and odorous mixture 
of which fish oil seemed to be the •chief ingredi¬ 
ent. Martie helped me, and within a day or 
two strange and uncomfortable things began to 
happen to our hands. The skin literally came 
oif in strips, and at one time it looked as if our 
nails might follow suit. Strangely enough, the 
garden-boys, who had sprayed all the orange 
and lemon trees with the same mixture, were 
not affected, so I presume there are some ad¬ 
vantages in having a black skin. 

The Breadwinner, who had to do all the 
dressing of our hands, was unsympathetic. 

“Why don’t you ask me for advice?’’ he 
grumbled, “or at least learn something from 
past disasters.” 

Talk of segregating natives! There are 
times when the compulsory segregation of 
Breadwinners would give me enormous satis¬ 
faction. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Fob the last ten days we have been at Beira, 
in Portuguese East Africa and, as I write, my 
heart is singing a song of joy that to-morrow 
will see us into the train that will remove us 
from this region of sand, sizzling heat, and 
strange unpleasing odors. 

As a result of much experience I have no 
illusions left about the joys of long-distance 
traveling in Africa, but when I think that with¬ 
in forty-eight hours I shall be sitting under my 
jacaranda, in my cool shady garden, I could 
shed tears of joy on the unresponsive plates of 
a Beira and Mashonaland Railway engine. 

It was the Breadwinner’s idea that we should 
join him here, the reason being that, whereas in 
the solitude of the veld the wretched man can 
endure his many and prolonged absences from 
his family with extraordinary fortitude, when it 
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comes to hotel life and any suggestion of the 
feminine element, he immediately longs with an 
unquenchable longing to be in the bosom of 
his family. 

I left home in the pleasant mood of a martyr 
going to the stake, for it seemed to me little 
short of tragic to be called, from the engross¬ 
ing occupation of removing multitudes of tiny 
green caterpillars from the person of my baby 
stocks, to the side of a mere husband. No one in 
this world can remove caterpillars so deftly, so 
completely as I, certainly not Mafuta, who, 
armed with a twig and a basin, is, I trust, at 
this present moment, engaged in performing my 
neglected duties. Mafuta will do his best, but 
he has a habit, which no words of mine can cor¬ 
rect, of thinking that once one army of cater¬ 
pillars has been destroyed all is well, and the 
laborer in the vineyard may rest awhile. Also, 
with the eye of authority at the other end of a 
railway line, it is singularly tempting to an un¬ 
interested collector of grubs merely to discour- 
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age, and not exterminate the enemy. As well 
as caterpillars, I left rows and rows of baby 
sweet peas behind me, and sweet peas in Rho¬ 
desia are subject to many ills, first and fore¬ 
most of which is a scanty surface sprinkling of 
water administered in the pious hope that in 
some miraculous way it may reach the starving 
roots. 

If it had not been for the presence of the 
bughunter in my home, I greatly fear that my 
reply to the Breadwinner’s telegram request¬ 
ing his family to repair with the utmost haste 
to Beira, would have been: “Nothing doing.” 
But I was weary to death of his mothy, beetly 
conversation; weary, too, of his distressing 
backwardness in coming forward, a backward¬ 
ness that, to put it mildly, is totally foreign to 
my own temperament. The Twins too were ea¬ 
ger, and their “Oh, Muvie, do/” added to 
Martie’s shy, “Portuguese East Africa—^it 
sounds so thrilling, so adventurous,” was very 
persuasive. So I wired back, “Right 0!” set 
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about hurriedly collecting our belongings, 
handed over the caterpillars to Mafuta, admon¬ 
ished the assembled staff as to their separate 
and combined conduct during my absence, spent 
a hot day, and a hotter night, in a train, and be¬ 
hold 1 we were in a new world. 

Beira is not a thrilling spot; in fact, to quote 
the Breadwinner, it is the last place on earth. 
To begin with, it is hot, with a heat that turns 
the pores of the white skin into miniature foun¬ 
tains, necessitating a constant changing of even 
the flimsiest of garments; hot with a heat that 
makes sound sleep impossible, and the sight of 
a rug on the floor an outrage; hot with a heat 
that, in March anyway, has no beginning and 
no end. 

The town itself is a straggling affair of gal¬ 
vanized iron shops and dwelling-houses, and 
is built on sand and surrounded by sand. The 
streets are of sand, and as the only thing that 
seems to thrive in undiluted sand is the cocoa- 
nut palm, there are cocoanut palms everywhere. 
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The water, other than that collected in tanks, is 
brackish, of a strange color, and of a stranger 
consistency, and its occupants would afford the 
bughunter enormous pleasure. 

No one, unless compelled, ever walks in Beira 
and, as the sand is as discouraging to motors 
as it is to pedestrians, road transport is unique. 

Down the center of the main street there 
is a very narrow tram-line, and up and down 
this line, at all hours of the day and night, ex¬ 
cepting only between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. when 
all Beira sleeps, hand-pushed passenger-laden 
trolleys pass and repass. Everyone owns a 
trolley, and a couple of trolley-boys are as much 
part of the staff as is a garden-boy in fairer, 
cooler Rhodesia. 

Right in the middle of the main street is 
the jail, a square tower-like structure, at whose 
barred windows pathetic, unshaven prisoners 
look down longingly at the passing crowds. 

In strange contrast with this relic of the 
Middle Ages is our modern, up-to-date, and 
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luxurious hotel, only a hundred yards or so 
farther up the street. The hotel, as well as be¬ 
ing luxurious, is comparatively cool, and its 
airy corridors, fern and palm decorated lounges, 
and wide balconies overlooking the sea, are very 
pleasant after the sandy heat of the streets. 

The Breadwinner, dripping wet in his white 
linen suit even at 7 a.m., met us with no fewer 
than two trolleys in tow, and as these trolleys 
have been our own property for the duration of 
our stay, we have managed to get about a good 
deal. 

There are three trolley-routes in Beira, two 
out to the two beaches, and one to a fruit plan¬ 
tation. As the beaches are only beaches at low 
tide, the time for their enjoyment is somewhat 
limited. They are never overcrowded, for even 
the most ardent believer in fresh sea-breezes, 
having once seen a Portuguese beach at low tide, 
is never again keen about the article, even under 
the most favorable conditions. 

But trolley-riding is great fun, and as the 
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line is a single one, and somewhat crowded, and 
the trolley boys not above taking some risks, it 
can also be quite adventurous. There are special 
passing places, but as two trolleys generally 
meet some distance from such places, a good 
deal depends upon the nerve and resourceful¬ 
ness of one’s particular Jehu. The midday meal 
happens about eleven in the morning, and from 
that hour on until three in the afternoon Beira 
is as a city of the dead. 

In every place in the streets that affords a 
scrap of shade lie huddled heaps of black and 
brown and khaki humanity, while indoors, 
stretched on their beds, their masters and mis¬ 
tresses follow suit. At three the male population 
strolls forth, the British female at four, but the 
Portuguese beauty slumbers on till five or there¬ 
abouts, when, clad in all the colors of the rain¬ 
bow, she ventures out into the gay world. Por¬ 
tuguese extreme youth is beautiful, Portuguese 
early maturity somewhat gross, and Portu¬ 
guese middle age quite impossible. In East 
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Africa the race is now more or less a hybrid one, 
the Goaese strain being too apparent to please 
those to whom racial purity is an essential to 
racial dignity. 

We had been nearly a week in Beira when 
some misguided person lent his motor launch to 
the Breadwinner, and suggested our spending a 
day up the Buzi River. Now, as a rule, I like 
spending days anywhere, but though doubtless, 
in Portuguese or native dialect, Buzi is a plea¬ 
sant sounding word, to my ears it was distinc¬ 
tively unattractive, and when I think a place 
sounds unattractive it is an invariable sign that 
my sixth sense is shouting out the word, “Be¬ 
ware.” 

But as my family singularly lacks a sixth 
sense, or, I greatly fear at times, any sense at 
all, of course we went off on that trip up the 
Buzi River. With the boat, we had also been 
lent a pale grown Goaese person, who acted as 
captain, engineer, and crew all in one. But even 
this talented person could not still the troubled 
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waters of the open sea through which we had to 
pass before we could reach the delectable Buzi, 
and in a very short time Martie and I ceased to 
take any interest whatever in our surroundings. 
The launch was very small, and I occupied al¬ 
most one entire side, the other being given over 
to Martie, while the Breadwinner and the 
Twins sat with the captain, the engineer, and 
the crew in the center, and speculated in low 
tones as to the extraordinary effect produced by 
the blue rolling ocean on the feminine complex. 

The Buzi River quite exceeded my first ex¬ 
pectations. It was a shocking river, down whose 
shallow, slimy, yellow mud-banks, noisome croc¬ 
odiles slithered and slunk continually. 

The Twins even were overawed and, coming 
close to me, uttered the quavering hope that, 
“This little boat won’t tip over just here.” 
Sometimes the yellow mud-banks and crocodiles 
gave place to mangrove swamps, and in case 
any foolish person reading this should have any 
illusions about mangrove swamps, I may as well 
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state that, as regards attractiveness, there isn’t 
a pin to choose between mangrove swamps and 
crocodiles. 

After enduring as much of this delightful 
scenery as I felt I could stand, I suggested that 
we should turn the boat round and make for 
home, but the Breadwinner disagreed. 

“It’ll be all right higher up the river,” he 
observed confidently. “We’ll come to the sugar 
plantations and cocoanut palms soon, and 
there’ll be no more crocs.” 

Martie pleaded too. 

“It’s all wonderful, just what one reads 
about in books. Do let’s go on.” 

By this time my sixth sense had called in the 
aid of my seventh, but being a noble woman I 
endured, and on we went. It got hotter and 
hotter, so hot that even the deck awning over 
our heads seemed intolerably stuffy. After a 
time the crocodiles were joined by a small band 
of hippos, which I had thought only lived in the 
Twins’ comic papers and at the Victoria Falls. 
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However, they are also to be found in the Buzi 
Eiver, putting as it were the finishing touch 
to its utter undesirability in nay eyes. As we 
thudded on, the banks grew narrower, the man¬ 
grove swamps disappeared, the crocodiles grew 
less noticeable, an occasional galvanized iron 
building came in sight, and behind them sugar 
plantations. There was a landing stage, a gen¬ 
eral store, humans of every shade of brown, a 
bungalow, and general evidences of civilization. 

“We’ll get out here,” I said firmly. 

“Lot of filthy Dagos here; we’ll go on a 
bit higher up still,” argued the Breadwin¬ 
ner. 

About a mile farther on we certainly stopped, 
but we stopped simply because the engine did. 
It stopped so abruptly, and with such a curious 
noise, that I knew our sojourn up the Buzi 
would be somewhat prolonged. 

Out jumped the Breadwinner and hauled all 
his dependents up the bank. 

I said nothing—^nothing whatever, because 
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there was so much I should have liked to say 
that it was wiser not to begin. 

I looked round me and took stock of the 
delightful neighborhood. 

On our right was the end of the sugar planta¬ 
tion, the headquarters of which we had recently 
passed; on our left were five cocoanut palms; 
behind us, a small open space, and then heaven 
only knew what horror. All around us was mud¬ 
dy sand, and overhead was the roundest, hot¬ 
test, reddest sun the mind of man can con¬ 
ceive. 

I seated myself in the minute shade of one 
cocoanut tree, Martie sat in the shade of an¬ 
other, and the Twins quarreled violently as to 
which of them was sitting in the shade of a 
third. The remaining two palms, on account of 
their being twenty yards distant, were un¬ 
popular. 

At frequent intervals we drank sparingly 
from our canvas water-sack and eyed each other 
resentfully. 
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Down under the river bank a white man and 
a brown cursed the heat steadily, and did inti¬ 
mate things with a totally unresponsive en¬ 
gine. 

The sun grew lower in the heavens, and in 
his place mosquitoes came to torment us. 

“Cheerio, there!” called the BreadAvinner 
from the river, his heart in his boots. 

‘ ‘ Cheerio! ” I replied, with my heart not even 
in my boots, but far, far away, where I hoped 
Mafuta was watering long rows of sweet peas. 

“Cheerio!” piped Martie, who being now 
a Rhodesian, can be trusted to act accordingly. 

“Cheerio!” whimpered the Twins; “but we 
do hope we’re going home soon. Daddy.” 

And just then a miracle happened and an 
angel appeared in our midst. His own mother 
would never have guessed his heavenly status, 
for he was scantily attired in the thinnest of 
cotton singlets, a pair of pajama trousers and a 
battered old khaki helmet. Smoking a pipe, our 
angel strode along the narrow track and, halt- 
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ing abreast of our disconsolate party, swept 
off his helmet and said: 

“Can I do anything for you?” 

In all this world is there anything more 
comforting to the Britisher in distress than to 
know that the angel come to relieve him is of 
his own class and race? 

Our rescuer, he told us, was an employee of 
the sugar company, which in return for his 
services paid him a tolerable salary, and housed 
him in an exceedingly incommodious two- 
roomed, galvanized iron shanty, only a few hun¬ 
dred yards away; his mansion was fitted with a 
telephone to headquarters, he was as lonely as 
Wordsworth’s cloud, and he had a heart as big 
as a continent. 

In no time our angel had given the entire 
run of his large establishment, and while his 
boys killed skinny chickens galore, Martie and I 
raided the collections of paraflSn tins which, sup¬ 
ported above pails of water for the discourage¬ 
ment of ants, constituted the angelic pantry and 
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larder. We found flour and eggs, tinned butter 
and tinned milk, and with these ingredients and 
the help of a primitive stove, managed to serve 
up a royal meal. We ate it from an American- 
cloth-covered deal table, our seats were empty 
paraflSn cases and our crockery a sparing col¬ 
lection of much chipped, stained enamel. But 
never was a meal so gay, and when later, out on 
the mosquito-netted veranda, our host produced 
a wheezy gramophone, never was a dance in a 
London ballroom a greater success than ours. 

We forgot how hot it was, and we danced 
till the moon rose softly behind the cocoanut 
pahns and peeped into the bare little bedroom 
where the Twins, lying head and tail in their 
host’s narrow camp-bed, slept as peacefully as 
if they were in their little white beds at home. 
Martie danced all the hairpins out of her head, 
and without any warning her hair fell in heavy 
waves to her waist. 

She blushed as she bundled it up, and looked 
round distractedly for her scattered hairpins. 
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“Whatever shall I do?” she wailed. “It’s so 
heavy—it takes dozens of pins to hold it up.’’ 

Our host brandished a pair of nail scissors. 

“Let me cut it off for you,’’ he teased. 
“You’d look ripping with it cut.’’ 

And, to my utter amazement, he was bidden 
to do it; and then and there, standing in the 
moonlight, Martie was shaven and shorn of her 
tresses. It was roughly and unevenly done, her 
little round head close-cropped behind, while 
over each ear little curls bobbed attractively. 

Later, as she and I was sprawling uncom¬ 
fortably on the rush-mat-covered floor, with 
bundles of our host’s belongings as pillows, 
she asked shyly: 

“Do you think I look younger with my hair 
off?’’ 

“Years,” I answered promptly. 

“How old would you say I looked now?” she 
persisted. 

I stared at her curiously. Her pretty gray 
eyes were very appealing. 
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“Thirty-two,” I lied gently. 

She gave a little sigh. 

“I was thirty-three to-day,” she said thought¬ 
fully—“It’s my birthday.” 

I stared and, turning over, blinked away a 
tear. I had thought her to be over forty. What 
had she ever done that life should have treated 
her so hardly? 

Poor little Martie! 



CHAPTER XIX 


In no circumstances whatever will I ever leave 
my home again. I shall live all the days of my 
life in my garden, and if it be the will of the 
gods that I must die in a bed indoors, then 
until such time as it can be decently interred in 
the very center of my glory bed, my body shall 
lie in state under my jacaranda tree. My spirit 
I trust will never rest, but come forth diligently 
to worry and harass my unlovely black brother, 
Mafuta. 

That gentleman is at present under a cloud, 
for I returned from Beira to find my sweet peas 
still alive certainly, but almost at the end of 
their endurance, and all my stocks inside the 
stomachs of a small army of cutworms. In my 
wrath and indignation I used strong language to 
Mafuta, much to that worthy’s disgust, for, as 

he pointed out, did not the missus command him 
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to remove green caterpillars from her plants, 
and did so much as one caterpillar remain? 
“The missus” had made no mention of cut¬ 
worms, which, as she knew, lay hidden under 
the surface, coming forth to devour at night 
only, at an hour when every right-minded gar¬ 
dener was wrapped in slumber. 

So that ended my stocks, and added yet an¬ 
other gardening tragedy to my already long 
list. 

I shall have more stocks, because I shall 
begin all over again from the beginning; but 
Mrs. Jones’ will be blooming while mine are 
yet in their infancy, and this fact is singularly 
unpleasing to me. 

Nevertheless I have some compensation in 
my cinerarias, which are just bursting into 
bloom and full of excitement at finding them¬ 
selves in Rhodesia, this being, so far as I know, 
their first appearance in the country. Unfor¬ 
tunately, one never knows just what will hap¬ 
pen to the best-conducted plants and animals 
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when transplanted to fresh scenes and pastures 
new. It was doubtless a most worthy woman who 
years ago planted a packet of Mexican mari¬ 
gold seeds in her dry little patch of red soil in 
Salisbury. But to-day who remembers her vir¬ 
tues, her charm, and her beauty? No one; for 
whenever her name is mentioned, someone in¬ 
variably says, “Isn’t she the awful woman who 
introduced the Mexican marigold to Ehodesia?” 
There is a “cosmos woman” too, but no one, not 
even the most matter-of-fact farmer, could 
stand and contemplate acres and acres of cos¬ 
mos in bloom, and feel even mildly bitter 
towards the person responsible for so much deli¬ 
cate loveliness. I don’t, anyway; and though 
during the rainy season quite half my time is 
occupied hoeing up tiny plants, I always do it 
apologetically, trusting that they will under¬ 
stand and forgive. 

My roses are in full bloom, the bushes so laden 
with blossoms that the evening air is sweet 
with their scent which, mingles with that of 
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the moonflowers in the shrubbery and the great 
waxen trumpet-shaped beaumontia which climbs 
over the wire netting of the tennis-court, is 
borne across my garden on faint cool pulfs of 
wind. Beyond my garden, the roads and ditches 
and the open grassy vlei are massed and 
starred with the bloom of countless thousands of 
cosmos, and across the wide veld, as far as the 
eye can see, the gold and brown and flame of 
the hated Mexican marigold tops the ant-heaps 
with which the veld is studded. 

I think that as they are plants which, unlike 
cosmos and marigolds, like shade and water, 
my cinerarias can be trusted not to rampage. 
They are so thirsty that, in addition to my 
sweet peas, I have now taken the duty of 
watering them on my own shoulders, for it is 
a sad fact, that were Mafuta, Fool, Teeth, and 
I to garden together for a hundred years, our 
opinions on the question of sufficient water 
would still be diametrically opposed. 

Since our return I have been very busy 
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planting out scraps of ferns and weird plants, 
which the Breadwinner (much against his will) 
dug up in the dark, damp, wonderful forest 
which lies about half-way between Beira and 
Umtali. There was no railway station within 
miles of our halting-place, but the Beira and 
Mashonaland Railway ignores, when necessary, 
such little details; and to my utter delight, after 
much puffing and creaking, jolting and strain¬ 
ing, our train drew up for a brief rest in the 
center of the Amatungas forest. 

It was very hot and very moist, and in size 
and vigor the mosquitoes reminded me of those 
we met up the Buzi River. All the passengers 
breakfasted by the side of the line, and after¬ 
wards very gingerly inspected the outskirts of 
the forest; and while the Breadwinner grum- 
blingly dug up what roots he could with a pen¬ 
knife, Martie and I collected sprays of gaily 
flowered creepers and gorgeously colored 
leaves. The Twins could not be induced to leave 
the engine, which was being anxiously over- 
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hauled by an irate driver, and Dum created 
much amusement amongst the little crowd of 
stranded passengers by rushing up to me and, 
with eyes dilated with horrified excitement, ex¬ 
claiming : 

“Muvie, I’m sure it was an accident and 
someone’s been killed, ’cos I heard the driver 
say the engine was bloody.” 

Complete collapse of the passengers, above 
the roar of whoso merriment Dum’s aggrieved 
voice could be heard repeating: 

“What have I said that makes everyone 
laugh? Why is everyone laughin’? Do tell me, 
why is everyone bein’ so silly?’’ 

No one enlightened him, but, as the driver 
himself said, “That yarn’s good enough for 
Punch. ’ ’ 

Martie is also very busy, though her activi¬ 
ties are somewhat different from mine. On her 
return she paid a visit to a hairdresser and 
had her shorn head properly trimmed. At the 
same time she bought some powder wherewith 
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to tone down the high lights on her nose, and 
having gone so far, capped it all by investing 
in some ridiculous pink rosebud-patterned ma¬ 
terial, which, with the help of an efficient fe¬ 
male called “Mabs,” she is fashioning into 
undergarments of a shape and flimsiness that 
a year ago would have brought a blush to her 
cheek. 

She looks years younger; she has been 
known to sit with her legs crossed; her skirts 
have been shortened two inches, and as she 
sews she sings snatches of gay little songs. 

Yesterday I pointed all this out to the Bread¬ 
winner. 

Men are stupid beyond belief. 

“Well, what of itf” he asked, w’th a painful 
lack of interest. 

“She’s in love, stupid, and we’re going to 
have the bughunter for a governess-in-law 
immediately if not sooner.” 

The Breadwinner filled his pipe, lit it, and 
puffed meditatively. 
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“Well, what about it?” was once more his 
considered and unintelligent remark. 

My Breadwinner is singularly lacking in the 
spirit of romance. 

«#•••« 

Johnny Makori had prepared a great wel¬ 
come for us, in fact so flawless a welcome that 
my suspicions were aroused as to what motive 
lay behind so much outward zeal and virtue. 
Nevertheless, it was three days before his sin 
in its nakedness was revealed to us, and we 
were forced to the belief that it had been better 
for Johnny Makori, and possibly also for our¬ 
selves, if we had never discovered that he could 
not dig circles. 

Our Johnny, finding that during our absence 
time hung somewhat heavily on his hands, was 
tempted to seek the company of the fair sex. 
He had not far to seek, and life was joyful until 
his woolly-haired beauty began to expect those 
special little attentions beloved of her sex the 
world over. She suggested a dinner party on 
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quite an elaborate scale, and Johnny Makori, 
his heart aflame with love, promised to see what 
could be done about it. Hitherto, cows had 
figured very largely in Johnny Makori’s love 
affairs, but as his latest love belonged to a class 
to whom cows are not essential, she had all the 
charm of novelty. 

At this critical moment the largest and most 
ancient of my small flock of turkeys died. He 
died of enteritis, and as he took ten days to do 
it, and during all that period entirely lacked 
appetite, his body was in a somewhat emaciated 
and untempting condition. But in the eyes of 
Johnny Makori he was an entire banquet, 
miraculously sent by heaven, and invitations 
for a feast were promptly sent round to his 
many friends. 

For his table-cloth he borrowed my ironing- 
sheet, and for knives, spoons, and forks applied 
to my sideboard, but as none of the guests was 
in the habit of using these implements they 
were used for decorative purposes only. 
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Everything went splendidly until, just at the 
last moment, the guest of honor announced 
that as she had nothing fit to wear she could 
not possibly appear. Johnny Makori offered 
her the table-cloth, but she refused it haughtily, 
and at last, at his wit’s end, he was driven, 
secretly and with care, to borrow a garment 
from pretty Mrs. Jones’ well-stocked ward¬ 
robe. 

The guest was charmed, the dinner-party 
was a success, and no one need ever have been 
the wiser had not one of the guests cast covet¬ 
ous eyes on the table decorations, and secreting 
all my spoons, knives, and forks upon his per¬ 
son, unnoticed by his host, discreetly and 
quietly retired. 

As the party was somewhat hilarious, the 
tragedy was not discovered until the morning 
when, with an aching head and a troubled 
heart, Johnny Makori unostentatiously re¬ 
turned the borrowed garment to pretty Mrs, 
Jones’ wardrobe. 
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That feat successfully accomplished, the 
hero of the little drama returned to* his hia to 
think over the horrid situation. 

Poor wretched Johnny Makori, whose only 
hope lay in trying to hoodwink a very wide¬ 
awake, much experienced, and highly suspi¬ 
cious mistress! Little by little the story was 
unfolded and some of my cutlery run to earth in 
a Kafir eating-house. By this time the police 
were interested, but the Breadwinner was so 
moved by my passionate declaration that if 
Johnny Makori again went to jail I should go 
to England, that he not only foreswore his own 
vengeance, but persuaded pretty Mrs. Jones 
to foreswear hers. The purloined garment was 
publicly burned before an interested group of 
garden- and house-boys gathered together to 
witness the just chastisement of the unhappy, 
much relieved, and sincerely repentant Johnny 
Makori. 

Certainly in Rhodesia we have no scarcity 
of domestic servants, but I don’t think that 
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that fact altogether solves housekeeping dij£- 
culties. 

«*#*«« 

I must now leave Johnny Makori and his 
sins, and record the astounding fact that Martie 
has definitely and firmly refused the bug- 
hunter. 

At the time it happened I was on the veranda 
struggling with my naturalized British sewing- 
machine. My machine started life as a German, 
and the words “Made in Germany” are still 
very decoratively emblazoned across the front. 
When the war broke out, Mrs. Jones, who 
owned a Singer and was aflame with patriot¬ 
ism, said “Scrap it—^throw it on the dust- 
heap.” 

Quoth the Breadwinner, who would have had 
to pay for a new one: “Naturalize it;” which, 
by making endless shirts for soldiers (many of 
the first ones fastened well under the right 
ear), I duly accomplished. 

Well, to return to Martie’s affairs. I was on 
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the veranda, she was on the top of a step- 
ladder just outside, picking great sprays of 
Gloire de Dijon roses for church decoration, 
when through the foliage I espied the figure of 
the bughunter advancing up the drive. He was 
walking rapidly, with the gait of a man whose 
mind is made up and, do or die, will carry out 
his project. With an ashen face, and his lips 
moving as if conning over an oft-repeated les¬ 
son, he approached Martie and, hat in hand, 
without any preliminaries whatever, said fever¬ 
ishly : 

“Miss Martin—Mary, if I may call you so— 
the time has come when I can no longer keep 
silent—when I must declare the passion I feel 
for you. If you will do me the honor-” 

At this point, the astonished Martie let fall 
her armful of roses on top of her agitated suit¬ 
or’s upturned, sheep-like countenance, with the 
result that its owner took a step backwards 
and collapsed in a pathetic heap in the center 
of a clump of flaming gaillardias. But so firm 
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was his resolve at all costs to propose, that he 
carried on with an utter disregard for appear¬ 
ances, as praiseworthy as it was ludicrous. 

Struggling to subdue my mirth, I crept noise¬ 
lessly away, and with the help of Johnny 
Makori set about preparing as fine an engage¬ 
ment dinner as could be expected at such short 
notice. I telephoned the glad tidings to the 
Breadwinner, and bade him bring back a bottle 
of champagne with him, and sent a note to the 
pretty Joneses, asking them to come and help 
drink it. I got out my best silver, I instructed 
Tom as to dinner-party manners and raiment, 
and calling the Twins to my side kept them 
amused for nearly an hour. At the end of that 
time, flushed and distrait, Martie drifted into 
the dining-room— ALONE. 

“Oh! how pretty the table looks,” she ex¬ 
claimed. “Are you having people to dine?” 

I stared at her. 

“This,” I said firmly, “is for you—^to cele¬ 
brate your engagement. ’ ’ 
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<‘But—but,” she faltered—there isn’t— 
I’m not engaged.” 

!!!!!! 

The above marks stand for all the unrecord- 

able things I thought, and heroically refrained 
from saying. 



CHAPTER XX 


We have all been busy preparing for a swarm 
of locusts which, we are warned, will in the 
course of a few days be upon us. At present, 
locusts in their millions are swarming in the 
Union, and as the latest news is that they have 
crossed the border and are now in Southern 
Rhodesia, we are all genuinely alarmed. In all 
the years I have been in this country I have 
only seen one swarm of locusts, but that was a 
sight I have never forgotten. In the distance 
they looked rather like a heavy gray cloud, but 
as the cloud approached it seemed to spread 
and thin out, until nothing could be seen but 
what for all the world looked like large flakes 
of grayish, brown-colored snow. The ground 
was covered with swarms of hopping insects, 
and as they hopped they ate, and hopped on. 
There were millions of locusts on the ground, 
and untold millions flying overhead. It seemed 
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as though the swarm would never, pass, and as 
if no green leaf or plant or flower could survive 
its onslaught. Along the railway lines trains 
came to a standstill for, after a time, their 
wheels passing over millions of slain locusts 
became so greasy that they ceased to grip the 
rails. With the natives, locusts are a much- 
prized food, but even so, the negro is aghast at 
the damage done by a swarm to his crops. 

Until a few years ago, all the precautions 
that could be taken against attack from an ap¬ 
proaching swarm was by making smoke¬ 
screens, and as often as not, in the excitement 
of the moment, the fire did as much, if not 
more, damage as the locusts. But nowadays, a 
poison-spraying apparatus is driven up and 
down the railway lines, and as the locusts settle 
they are sprayed and killed. Motorists, also 
armed with powerful spray pumps, are sent out 
on the veld, searching for the colonies of voet 
gangers, or young locusts not yet able to fly, as 
it is only by the extermination of these voet 
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gangers that the locust plague of Africa can 
ever successfully be tackled. 

Hailstorms are never welcome in a garden, 
but in comparison with a swarm of locusts, 
they are a pleasure and a delight. Thus for 
days past the garden-boys have been busy 
making little bonfires of wood, grass, and gar¬ 
den rubbish, at close intervals right round my 
garden, and at the same time have laid in a 
goodly stock of empty paraffin tins which, 
lustily beaten, will, they assure me, send the 
locusts to someone else’s garden. I have my 
doubts about the efficacy of the parafiin tin 
noise, for on several occasions it has been di¬ 
rected against a swarm of wild bees, and I 
have never yet noticed that the bees were in 
the least perturbed. 

As a result of our common danger, Mrs. 
Jones and I have become quite friendly, so 
much so, that she has even confided to me that 
she thinks the reason that her carnations are 
so superior to mine is that she adds burned 
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paper in great quantities to her soil. As a 
result of her confidence, I set out immediately 
on a great rounding up of paper, and am making 
a new and very superior carnation bed, com¬ 
posed entirely of black vlei soil, sand, and 
burned paper. It will be so nice if, in the future, 
I am able to appreciate Mrs. Jones’ many good 
points. 

Quite unconsciously she is a most humorous 
person, and the other day she delighted me with 
an indignant recital of her adventure with an 
oflScor in the Belgian army. It happened two 
years ago, when Mrs. Jones was going to 
England for a holiday. At Bulawayo, her train 
connected up with the Congo-Cape express, 
and on the express, in the next compartment 
to Mrs. Jones, was a Belgian officer. He spoke 
no English at all and, as there were no Belgians 
traveling to the Cape, he completed the four 
days’ journey in solemn silence. 

Mrs. Jones traveled by a Union-Castle boat, 
and to her surprise found that the Belgian 
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officer was a fellow-passenger. Mrs, Jones is a 
good woman and an officer of Girl Guides, 
which profession, quite apart from her inclina¬ 
tions—^which are invariably worthy—^necessi¬ 
tates the performance of one good deed every 
day. 

Being able to converse in fairly fluent French, 
and confident in her tried integrity, she smiled 
upon the officer, and in his own tongue told him 
that she was sorry for his loneliness, and 
would, should he desire it, both walk and talk 
with him. Now Mrs. Jones, though buxom, is 
comely, and the Belgian officer, looking upon 
her, found her tolerable. They walked, and 
until Mrs. Jones’ stock of French ran low, they 
talked. On deck the following day, Mrs. Jones 
naturally beamed upon her lonely officer, who 
approached, clicked his heels together, and 
asked point-blank: 

“Madame, etes-vous veuve?” 

Greatly flustered, and fearing a public decla¬ 
ration of undying affection, Mrs. Jones mur- 
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mured, “Oui, monsieur,” whereup9n the lonely 
one again clicked his heels together, b<fwed 
most politely, said, “Bon jour, madame,” sa¬ 
luted smartly, and was gone. 

It took some time for honest, kind-hearted 
Mrs. Jones to realize exactly how her action 
had been misinterpreted, and to this day she 
fails to see anything the least amusing in her 
experience. 

Mrs. Jones’ brother has been transferred to 
TJmtali where, according to his sister, he moves 
in the most select circles, from which she trusts 
penniless and designing governesses are rigor¬ 
ously excluded. I do not like to think of Mrs. 
Jones’ brother in Umtali, for in my mind that 
little town is always a sort of shrine which, at 
the right season of the year, should be visited 
by all lovers of beauty. All along TJmtali’s 
streets are rows of flamboyant trees, and when 
the flamboyants bloom, there is no lovelier sight 
to be seen in Ehodesia. The little town, cupped 
in forest-clad hills, takes on a new dignity, and 
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for a brief space its dusty streets are lanes of 
blood-red beauty. There is a correct botanical 
name for the flamboyant tree, but its common 
name is all it requires to describe it. In Salis¬ 
bury, where the altitude of 5,000 feet disagrees 
with them, flamboyants languish, and although 
in my garden I have one which is quite well- 
grown and healthy in appearance, it only 
flowers feebly and intermittently, thereby irri¬ 
tating rather than pleasing me. 

Mrs. Jones has also recently shown me how 
to bud an Italian lemon on to my Mazoe lemon 
stock. Our wild lemon, found chiefly along the 
banks of the Mazoe River, is always known as 
a Mazoe lemon. It is large and very juicy, but 
owing to the fact that it is soft and thick- 
skinned, will not keep for any length of time. 
How the lemons—^whieh are not indigenous to 
Rhodesia—ever came here is a mystery. Some 
learned folk say that the early Portuguese are 
responsible for them, as also for the mining 
operations, which at some past time must have 
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been carried out on a large scale.-But Rhode¬ 
sians don’t like to think that the Portuguese 
were responsible; they infinitely prefer to im¬ 
agine that the gold for King Solomon’s temple 
was mined in Rhodesia, and that it was Solo¬ 
mon’s slaves or Arab traders who, sucking the 
scurvy-preventing lemons brought with them as 
medicine from the east, spat out the stones on 
the banks of the Mazoe River. Many of the pips 
were lost, but many found a resting-place and 
throve mightily, resulting in the Mazoe lemon 
of to-day. It may not be true, but as a theory it 
is much more romantic than that of a compara¬ 
tively recent Portuguese origin. We have an¬ 
other tree which is not indigenous, and that 
is our native fig. It is a tree which grows to 
an immense size, and is covered every year with 
dense clusters of small yellow figs. These figs 
are sweet and juicy, but, owing to the fact that 
on opening them a colony of small black ants 
emerges, they are quite useless. Nothing serves 
to discourage the ants, and even in their unripe 
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stage the fruit is besieged by them. Originally, 
of course, these fig trees, planted in all prob¬ 
ability by Portuguese traders, were of the 
small cultivated variety, and their present size 
is due to the fact that they like Rhodesia and 
are glad they came. 

I have one fig tree in my garden which I have 
been told must be over two hundred years of 
age, and yet every year it bears quantities of 
fruit and shows no signs of age. 

Rhodesia, in fact, abounds with interest, and 
possibly some day the romance of her past 
history will be made known to us. Painted on 
some rocks quite near my home are figures of 
animals—lions, buck of all kinds, snakes and 
birds. The paint is as fresh-looking as on the 
day it was done, and yet of the painter, his 
tools, or his meaning, no record is left. He has 
vanished as completely as if he had never been, 
but his work remains. These paintings are to 
be found by the dozen, always done on the 
smooth face of a rock which, in its turn, is 
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sheltered from the weather by another over¬ 
hanging rock. And what of the Zimbabwe ruins, 
whose age some experts compute at but a few 
hundred years, and others at thousands? Then 
again, throughout Rhodesia, are the gold- 
workings of that strange unrecorded people, 
whom for want of a better word we call “the 
Ancients.” No country was ever more syste¬ 
matically and carefully prospected than this, 
and when, by whom, or how it was done, the 
fact remains that an untold quantity of gold 
was mined and shipped from this country. 
Yesterday I was telling all this to a wide-eyed, 
enthralled Martie, and last night she retailed 
some of it in story form to the Twins. She 
called her story, “How Lemon trees came to 
Rhodesia,” . . . and here it is. 

“Many, many years ago—^more than two 
thousand five hundred—there was a great king 
who was ruler of a country called Palestine. His 
name was Solomon, and he was richer and 
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grander and lived in a more marvelous palace 
than any other king in all the world. He loved 
to be surrounded by everything that was beauti¬ 
ful, and he was such a great and powerful 
monarch that all the princes and rulers of every 
other kingdom and state came to do homage to 
him and bring him wonderful gifts. Daily more 
and more presents came to him, and his palace 
was so magnificent and costly that the fame of 
it spread throughout the world. Solomon was 
so grateful to God for having given him such 
marvelous wealth and power that he decided 
to build a great and wonderful temple to the 
glory of God, in the city called Jerusalem. 

“So he sent out word throughout his king¬ 
dom for all the great men of the realm to come 
and consult with him at his palace. 

“When they came they were almost over¬ 
come with the splendor of their king, and 
marveled as to why he should want their assist¬ 
ance to add to it. But when Solomon told them 
his plans they were immensely glad, and the 
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most learned men came forward and offered 
advice. ‘Oh, great and wise ruler,’ they said, 
bowing before the king, ‘for gold and silver 
ornaments, precious jewels, ivory, peacocks’ 
feathers, and lustrous cloth of silver and gold— 
you must send to the princes of Arabia. In that 
far land are treasures untold; only in that 
country will treasure fit to adorn the Temple of 
Jehovah be found.’ 

“When Solomon heard of all the riches of 
Arabia he sent great caravans laden with 
shekels of silver and shekels of gold and an 
army of soldiers in search of the treasure for 
his temple. 

“The princes of Arabia were overjoyed to 
see the great procession of soldiers and cara¬ 
vans—^more glad still when they heard of the 
vast temple King Solomon was building. But 
when they heard how the walls were to be 
coated with pure gold, the pillars of silver, 
and everything inset with priceless jewels, 
they were troubled. 
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“ ‘In all Arabia,’ they cried, ‘in Ophir it¬ 
self there is not enough gold for such a vast 
temple.’ 

“And as they sat, deep in thought, an aged 
sailor rose and, bowing three times to the earth 
before the princes, craved leave to speak. 

“ ‘Far off,’ he said, ‘a thousand leagues 
across the sea in the bowels of the earth lies 
much treasure. Deep below the surface of the 
ground it lies, wrapped securely in hardest, 
strongest rock. Deep, deep down, must man dig 
to find the treasure. Danger from wild man and 
wilder beast awaits the seeker; gold—untold 
gold—yellow, gleaming gold—^his great re¬ 
ward. ’ 

“The princes sat together in council. Then 
one of them arose, and coming forward asked 
harshly: 

“ ‘And should we seek this treasure who 
will there be to guide us f Speak—we co mm and 
you!’ 

“The old man bowed again to the earth. 
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“ ‘Even I will guide you, oh, great Prince. 
In childhood, in my father’s ship, I traveled to 
the land where this gold lies hidden, I saw her 
great river flowing wide and shining to the sea 
—I saw the great cliffs, over which the waters 
wildly dash and leap and roar, I wandered in 
her cool forests—^with my father, I slew her 
mighty beasts, and in my old age I would fain 
return to my boyhood’s haunts!’ 

“ ‘What think you—Oh, princes of Arabia?’ 
the young prince asked. ‘Shall we fit out a 
fleet of ships and go in search of the treasure 
spoken of by this aged man!’ 

“With one accord the princes cried together 
—‘Yea! we will—we will!’ 

“And so a fleet of ships was got ready and 
many slaves sent on board, carrying strange 
and wonderful tools with which to dig down 
into the earth. Much food was placed in each 
ship and all were about to sail, when an aged 
wizard dragging six great sacks appeared 
amongst the multitude. 
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“He raised his hand to call for silence, and 
reverently the sailors and slaves in the ships 
and the multitudes on the banks listened to his 
words. 

“ ‘I bring with me,’ he cried, ‘a gift, as great 
as gold itself, to those who need it. Without my 
gift your search will be in vain. A dread sick¬ 
ness will overtake you—no man shall survive— 
the treasure will never be unearthed! Take with 
you these six great sacks of lemons, treat them 
as treasure, hoard them as gold, drinking the 
juice thereof as if it were nectar. By this 
means, shall all dread sickness pass you by. 
Neglect my advice and all will be lost. Fare¬ 
well. ’ 

“But four of the ships had already put out 
to sea. Only two remained, and of these two, 
each took three sacks of lemons on board. The 
voyage was long and hazardous, the ships being 
often becalmed, often swept far from their 
course by hurricanes. 

“At last they reached a small port near the 
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mouth of a great and shining river—^the river 
we call the Zambezi of to-day. 

“Only two ships reached the port with their 
slaves and sailors strong and well. These ships 
were those that carried the lemons. The crews 
of the remaining four ships were thin and weak, 
dying of a disease which we now call scurvy, 
a disease from which fresh lemon-juice had 
saved their companions. 

“Very, very few of either slaves or crew of 
the first four ships ever left Sofala on the 
journey up-coimtry to where the treasure lay. 
But those who had followed the wizard’s ad¬ 
vice were fit and strong. Gaily they marched 
along, hoarding their lemons as a miser his 
gold, fording rivers, circling swamps, climbing 
ever higher and higher up into the purer, 
cleaner air of the hinterland. They fought wild 
beasts and savages, ever and always led in the 
right direction by one old man. Finally, one 
day, with a triumphant shout, the long caval¬ 
cade halted for good, in the wide strip of land 
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between, the great Zambezi, and the river we 
call the Mazoe. There they set their tents, there 
produced their implements—^there dug out and 
crushed the strong, gold-encrusted rock, melt¬ 
ing down the gold into great bars which armies 
of slaves carried to the ships at the coast, and 
the ships carried to Arabia, from which country 
great caravans journeyed across the desert to 
Jerusalem where the great temple to Jehovah 
was slowly raising its stately walls. 

“Each ship coming from Arabia brought 
many more sacks of lemons; and thousands and 
thousands of Arabs and negro slaves, resting 
on the banks of the Mazoe River after a long 
day’s toil, sucked the sour juice gratefully, and 
spat out the little seeds. Nature did the rest. 
The rain fell and washed the loosened earth 
round the little seeds; many were washed into 
the river and whirled away down towards the 
Indian Ocean, perhaps even finding their way 
back again to the shores of Arabia, but many 
more were firmly held between crevices of rock 
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and soft, kind earth. Thankfully they set about 
sending out first, tiny little feelers, soft and 
pale, then strong, clinging, groping roots. A 
green shoot appeared above ground—Cleaves 
formed—^just the same leaves we see all along 

the banks of the Mazoe River to-day- 

and that is how we like to think lemons came to 
Rhodesia.” 

• ••### 

I told Martie she had better think out some 
romantic story accounting for the presence of 
mahobohobos, not only on Cool Valley Farm of 
heated, uncomfortable memory, but everywhere 
throughout Mashonaland. The mahobohobo 
comes from India, but how it got here and why, 
I don’t know, and Martie says she doesn’t 
either, and what’s more, doesn’t care. 

So that is the beginning and end of any 
interesting information regarding the mahobo¬ 
hobo tree. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Mt world is upside down. 

It began to tilt slightly the evening that 
Martie did not become engaged to the man that, 
to my mind, providence had clearly indicated 
as being specially created for her; and when, a 
few days later, she also refused Mr. Baldwin, 
it toppled over farther, until one cool May 
evening it came to a sudden standstill, com¬ 
pletely upside down. 

I had been to pay a long-neglected visit to a 
distant neighbor, and was languidly strolling 
up the drive, thinking how lovely the Holm 
Scoldias in my shrubbery looked against the 
scarlet of poinsettias, when the fact dawned 
upon my scattered senses that not only was my 
chair under my jacaranda occupied, but it was 
occupied by two people, whose interest in each 
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other was so intense that neither of them was 
in the least aware of my approach. I stared 
open-mouthed, and saw at once that one figure 
was that of my modest little governess, and 
the other was the khaki-clad, strangely familiar, 
wholly unexpected figure of Jimmy. 

There was no doubt whatever as to what the 
two people were doing, though their heads were 
so close together that the tell-tale sounds were 
muffled and indistinct. 

I heard a man’s voice say: 

“Another, darling—I’ve waited so long— 
haven’t been impatient and rushed you—^have 
I?” 

I turned and fled across the lawn to the side 
of the house, where a brand-new shining car 
stood glittering ostentatiously. 

I staggered towards the back of the house, 
where I found two small boys seated on the 
bare, baked earth, ecstatically consuming the 
contents of two large boxes of the most ex¬ 
pensive chocolates. 
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“Look, Muvie,” chuckled Dee; “look what 
Uncle Jimmy gave us. He came ages and ages 
ago, and the minute he got here he started 
huggin’ Martie, an’ when she said, ‘Oh, Jimmy, 
the children,’ he said, ‘Here, kids, take these, 
and clear out,’ an’ he started kissin’ her, an’ 
we said, could we eat the chocs at once, an’ 
Uncle Jimmy said we could, an’ he said to eat 
the boxes too if we wanted to, only just keep 
away—^an’ so we did as we was told,’’ he added 
virtuously. 

Dum broke in: 

“Daddy’s home, an’ he’s talkin’ to Mr. Jones 
in the gum trees, an’ when we told him about 
Martie an’ Uncle Jimmy, he said he’d go 
hoppin’, only he didn’t hop at all; he just 
laughed, an’ so did Mr. Jones, an’ he called 
Martie a horse, a black horse or somethin’ like 
that; an’ when I said she wasn’t a horse, only 
a lady. Daddy said to clear out too. Why should 
everyone say that, just ’cos Martie got kissy 
with Uncle Jimmy—^an’ you’d better keep the 
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chocs now, ’cos I don’t think I wanj; any more— 
ever.” 

“Jimmy,” I said later, “what on earth put 
the idea in your head, and when did it enter?” 

Jimmy grinned. 

“ ’Member the first time we met and she 
sang ‘Annie Laurie’? Well, that was the start, 
but I wasn’t sure until the sporting little devil 
walked up to that lion and, as cool as a cucum¬ 
ber, shot him dead. But that night up in the 
tree, she ticked me off so thoroughly about 
wasting my opportunities, etc., and not making 
my farm pay, and taking life too easily, that 
until I had had time to pull up I dared not 
speak to her. That scratch on my arm delayed 
matters, but I gave the prospector the job of 
running the farm for me, and he did me proud. 
Then I had to get a house built, but I’ve got as 
fine a crop of tobacco this year as any in the 
country. The prospector may not be successful 
in the gold-finding line, but what he doesn’t 
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know about farming isn’t worth the telling. I’ve 
laughed fit to bust over your plans though,” he 
added candidly. “You see, I knew a thing or 
two more about Molly than you did.” 
“Mollyir 

«*•**# 

Martie was tremulous with happiness. “It 
seems so strange that I should be a bride, when 
I’ve never even been a bridesmaid,” she 
faltered, her pretty eyes wet with tears, 

“You could have been a bride months ago, if 
you had been at all encouraging,” said Jimmy 
naively. 

“.T imm y, my lamb,” put in pretty Mrs. Jones 
wickedly, “you’ll be saying next that she’s the 
only woman you have ever loved.” 

Jimmy grinned. 

“She wouldn’t believe me if I did, but there’s 
one thing I can truthfully say, and that is that 
she’s the pick of the bunch.” 

So we left it at that, and we hurried and we 
scurried, and we cooked and we sewed, and we 
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married our little Martie to her large and im¬ 
patient lover. 

She was married under my jacaranda tree, 
and because Mr. Baldwin said he would like to 
do so, he performed the ceremony, and Martie, 
who little more than a year ago would have 
thought anything but a church marriage illegal, 
was actually married under a jacaranda tree by 
a Congregational minister. 

Her wedding-dress was home-made, and in 
her arms she carried long sprays of Madonna- 
blue delphiniums, freshly gathered in my gar¬ 
den. Bridesmaids she lacked, and as at the last 
moment her two pages firmly refused to form 
a bridal procession, she also lacked that. The 
Breadwinner gave her away, or rather would 
have done so if, at the crucial moment, he had 
not been engaged in low, firm remonstrance 
with one of his sons, who, as a guarantee 
against possible boredom, had brought a lively 
scorpion in a match-box to view the ceremony. 

Above the exchange of solemn vows, we 
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could distinctly hear an agitated voice re¬ 
peating: 

“The sting isn’t there any more. Johnny 
Makori took it out—I tell you it isn’t there.” 

The prospector was best man. I was dubious 
about his undertaking the office, and I was even 
more dubious when shortly before the cere¬ 
mony he struggled valiantly up the drive. 

I went in search of Jimmy, whom I found 
leaning against the window, holding an ani¬ 
mated conversation with his already dressed 
and slightly shocked bride in her bedroom 
beyond. 

“Tight, is he?” he asked anxiously. “Oh, 
well, it’s my fault; I shouldn’t have let him out 
of my sight this morning. But I can’t let him 
down at this stage of the game. He’ll carry on ‘ 
all right, and anyway Molly doesn’t mind; do 
you, sweetheart? Here’s the padre. Time we 
got a move on.” 

But even friend Jimmy failed for a moment 
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to show the Rhodesian spirit, when at thei 
critical moment the best man, fumbling vaguely 
in his pockets, announced loudly that he was 
“d-d if he hadn’t lost that blessed ring.” 

Then it was that the bughunter, coming for¬ 
ward sheepishly, held out his own signet ring, 
and the service proceeded. 

I was so overcome by the generosity of 
Martie’s two rejected suitors, that I then and 
there resolved always in the future to have the 
bughunter as the Breadwinner’s understudy, 
and to go regularly to hear Mr. Baldwin 
preach. I have not yet had time to put the 
former resolve into practice, but I really did go 
once to Mr. Baldwin’s church, to find that good 
man almost as much embarrassed to find me a 

member of his congregation as I was to be one. 
##«#*# 

I am all alone these days, for Martie is far 
away—empire-building in the backest of the 
backblocks; and the Twins, as the result of a 
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astern parental decree, are at sc^tool in Bnln* 
■wayo. 

I am alone, and yet never lonely, for all day 
long I am busy in my garden, and with th© 
evening comes the Breadwinner. 

I am waiting for him now, for the sun has 
already set, and in the gum trees the birds are 
twittering their good-night chorus. Behind the 
native quarters the blue smoke of a fire curls > 
upwards in the still evening air, and round the 
fire are seated Mafuta, Pool, and Teeth, dis¬ 
cussing no doubt the shortcomings of that arch 
schelm their mistress. 

Down in the vlei the bull-frogs are croaking, 
and darkness, the velvety, scented darkness of 
Africa, is falling—falling. The flowers in my 
garden are growing blurred and indistinct, and 
the air is drenched with the fragrance of gar¬ 
denias and freesias. A pale, sweet moon will 
arise shortly, and will flood my little world 
with its silvery radiance, while- 

Here Johnny Makori interrupted me and, 




